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The Means of Grace” 





How does the infinite God reveal Himself to finite man? How 
can union and communion between God and man be established? 
There is an inherent longing in man to bridge the chasm which 
separates the unknown, absolute God from sinful, mortal man, and 
since Adam’s fall natural man has attempted to penetrate into the 
being, counsels, attitude, and mysteries of God. The various at- 
tempts of man to know God, to investigate the plan of action which 
would please Him, to establish union with God, may conveniently 
be classified as they are motivated primarily either by the will 
or by emotion or by the intellect.?) 


Man’s attempt to know and to approach God through the efforts 
of the will is best exemplified in the moral discipline of the Stoics,?) 
the Buddhists,!) the ethical Humanists,5) the ascetics, both the 
“holy man of India” and the “saint” in the Roman Catholic Church. 


1) This is the first article in a series which is intended to discuss the 
means of grace with special reference to present theological tendencies 
and debates and to the problems confronting the pastor today. — Ed. Note. 

2) Since there is constant interaction between will, emotion, and 
intellect, an absolute division along the lines indicated is impossible. 
A. Koeberle very successfully follows this threefold division in tracing 
man’s efforts at self-salvation. Quest for Holiness, 1936, pp. 3—18. 

3) Man’s controlled reason must be brought into perfect harmony 
with the universal reason. 

4) By good deeds man is reborn as a god and finally enters the per- 
manent something — Nirvana. 

5) Erasmus, Zwingli, Colet, More. The present-day Humanists, C. W. 
Reese, Max Otto, and especially John Dewey, believe that man is the 
true source of all religious ideas and ideals and that all religious truths 
can be disclosed by directed cooperative human endeavor. John Dewey, 
The Common Faith, 26, 32, 56 f. This is merely Cicero’s dictum, that “if 
there were gods, it were better not to risk dealing with them.” G.W. 
Richards, Creative Controversies in Christianity, 1938, p. 219. 
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American representatives of the Persian Mazdaznan philosophy ®) 
and Oriental Yoga philosophy”) parading as metaphysical cults 
teach the approachment of God through the will. All these at- 
tempts, however, ignore the total depravity of the human will and, 
instead of uniting man and God, only widen the chasm. A second 
attempt to gain knowledge of God directly centers in man’s emotion. 
Through contemplative exercises and by an ascetic liberation from 
all created things, especially the body, man is to raise himself to 
a condition where he can fully penetrate the Deity. This is the 
method advocated by the Upanishads,’) by Brahmanism,’) Neo- 
Platonism,!°) and Mysticism. In “Christian” mysticism sense- 
intoxicating music, Christian art, a highly dramatized liturgy, 
emotional devotional literature, protracted watch- and prayer- 
meetings, culminating in ecstasy, are expected to stimulate the 
spark of divinity in the soul and to assist man in breaking through 
the barriers of sensual things and to find the Deity within himself. 
A third group would find God through reason, by reflection, by 
the intellect. Plato seeks the knowledge by direct reflection, 
Goethe and all naturalists seek God in nature, Hegel considers 
history as the source of divine revelation. 

A psychological classification of man’s attempts at finding God 
is, after all, immaterial. The important thing is that we see the 
utter futility in man’s endeavor to “find the road back to God.” 
This has become very evident as one traces the history of Modern- 
ism. Modernism claimed to base its findings on the science (?) of 
sociology and has failed miserably. In 1932 the two outstanding 
trends in contemporary theology were said to be: 1. the passing of 
non-theistic Humanism; 2. the mounting distrust of liberal theol- 
ogy.) Modernism has made confusion worse confounded, has 


6) In the dualistic conflict between light and darkness man can 
——— the seeds of light by proper breathing, correct diet, and sexual 
ygiene. 


7) By rhythmic swaying, controlled breathing, mental and ascetic 
exercises man can break the bondage of the world of sense and attain 
the union of the soul with God. (Cp. Popular Symbolics, pp. 468, 471.) 


8) Contemplation will lead to the knowledge that the human and 
the supreme soul are essentially one. 


9) A series of reincarnations, attended by purifications through suf- 
fering, ultimately leads the soul to become conscious of its identity with 
the Brahman. Upon reaching perfection, the individual soul is ultimately 
lost in the universal soul. (Pantheism.) 


10) Since the individual soul is an emanation from the Deity, it 
must seek its liberation from the prison-house of the body and material 
things before it can return to its primal source. Neo-Platonism is basic 
for Rome’s concept of sin and its asceticism. Elements of it are also 
present in Calvinistic theology. 


11) Chas. S. Macfarland, in the Federal Council’s Year-book of the 
American Churches, 1933, p. 31. 
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rightly been called an “amazing confusion,” has led to “mutually 
contradictory results of the modernistic teachers, incertitude, which 
dogged their essays in historical relativism,” !2) and has only led 
to new and hopeless gropings, so that “nothing is so characteristic 
of our age as the restlessness of our theological moods.” !3) 


Certainty, absolute certainty, can be attained only in 


The Scriptural Doctrine of the Means of Grace 


The situation is the very reverse of what natural man assumes 
it to be. Not man must seek union with God, but God has already 
established this union. God has not only made it possible for man 
to be reunited with Himself, but He is fully and completely recon- 
ciled with man, 2 Cor. 5:18,19; Rom.5:10. The word xatadddooew 
can mean only a change of heart, a change from enmity to friend- 
ship. This is evident especially from the context in 2 Cor.5, God 
not imputing their trespasses and depositing the doctrine of recon- 
ciliation in the preaching.) The verb denotes punctiliar action 
in the past (aor. part.). The reconciliation on God’s part is accom- 
plished. As each sinner became guilty through Adam’s transgression, 
so also through Christ’s death and resurrection every individual 
human being has been declared just, Rom.5:18,19. It is an ar- 
bitrary interpretation to claim that in the first part of v.18 xdvtec 
refers to all men and in the second part only to those who come 
to faith.5) The so-called objective justification extends over 
the world, that is, over all men considered as individuals; for 
the “righteousness of life’ came “to all men”; for in Christ’s 
glorious resurrection from the dead we have the actual absolution 
of the entire sinful world.1°) 

The situation is the reverse of what natural man believes it 
to be, for a second reason. Not man must penetrate the darkness 
which hides him from God. Christ is the Prophet, promised and 
sent by God, and as such He reveals God’s grace and infinite love 
directly and immediately, Matt.11:27. In fact, only Christ as the 


12) E.E. Aubrey, Present Theological Tendencies, pp. 53, 75. 

13) Chas.S. Macfarland, Trends of Christian Thinking, a survey of 
thirty-six recent volumes in the field of contemporary religion. 

14) See Thayer’s, Lexicon, s. v. 

15) Stoeckhardt, Roemerbrief, ad locum. Cf. Pieper, Dogm., II, 
p. 412, n. 380. 

16) Walther’s Easter sermon, Brosamen, p.140. Cp. also his Epistel- 
postille, p.211. Walther: “Wie durch den stellvertretenden Tod Christi 
die Suendenschuld der ganzen Welt getilgt und die Strafe derselben er- 
duldet worden ist, so ist auch durch die Auferstehung Christi Gerech- 
tigkeit, Leben und Seligkeit fuer die ganze Welt wiedergebracht und in 
Christo, als dem Stellvertreter der ganzen Menschheit, ueber alle Men- 
schen gekommen.” (Quoted in Lehre u.Wehre, 36, p. 46.) 
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eternal Son of God, who is in the bosom of the Father, can reveal 
the Father to man, John 1:18; 6:46. In Christ’s life, words, and 
deeds man is able to behold the very essence and nature of God, 
i.e., not only God’s justice but especially the infinite grace; for 
God is Love, John 1:14. Christ testifies those things which He has 
heard and seen in the counsels of the Trinity, John 3:31, 32; 8:26. 
But in revealing the grace of God to men, Christ also actually offers 
and conveys this grace, Eph. 2:17,18. He offers pardon and actually 
confers it, Matt. 9:2,6; 11:28. His words are the truth and actually 
bring spiritual liberation, John 8:31,32. Christ’s Word, however, 
not only reveals, not only offers, not only conveys, the grace of 
God, but His Word also engenders faith; for His words are effec- 
tive not only when His divine majesty commands the elements to 
do His bidding, but also when His Word is addressed to sin- 
burdened consciences. Christ’s offer of forgiveness engenders faith 
in the palsied man’s heart. Not only did He speak as one having 
authority, Matt. 7:29, but He has the words of eternal life, life- 
giving words, John 6:63, 68.1") 

The twofold function of Christ’s prophetic office is not restricted 
to the days of His public ministry. He is the Angel of the Lord 
who spake with the patriarchs, wrestled with Jacob, spake with 
Moses, Acts 7:38, is the spiritual Rock, 1 Cor. 10:4, the Christ who 
spake through the prophets, 1 Pet.1:10. Neither are we to look 
for a new prophet or for new revelations, for Christ’s revelation is 
God’s last proclamation to mankind, Heb. 1:1, 2. In Christ’s Word 
alone can man find a true picture of God. Through Christ’s Word 
alone can the union between man and God be effected. In all ages 
man must hear God’s beloved Son. There is only one dispensa- 
tion of grace, the dispensation based upon the redemption of Christ 
and offered to man through the Word of Christ.!8) True, the 
Savior promised His disciples that He would send them the Holy 
Spirit, John 14:16 ff.; 16, 7 ff., and that He would glorify the Father 
and the Son primarily by instructing the disciples more fully and 
prepare them for the work of proclaiming the Gospel. Matt. 10:20; 


17) M.Reu: “Lautlich und logisch sonstiger Menschenrede gleich, 
unterschieden sich seine Worte dadurch von allen andern Menschenwor- 
ten, dass er die ganze Fuelle seiner Gnade und Wahrheit, die ganze Kraft 
seiner Wunderwirksamkeit, in sie hineinlegte.” Die Gnadenmittellehre, 
p.5. Justus Jonas calls attention to the fact that Gen.1:28 is vivum et 
efficax verbum Dei, imo opus Dei. Plitt, Einleitung zur Augustana, II: 
457. (Cf. Trigl., p.998, 75 ff. Luther, St.L. XX: 918 ff.) 

18) Montanism, Shakerism, modern Dispensationalism, Russellism, 
operate on the premise that God deals differently with men in various 
dispensations, e. g., through the conscience of man, through the Law, 
through a revelation beyond that contained in the revealed Word of 
Christ. 
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1Cor. 4:12 f.; John 14:26. The Spirit is to be active also on others, 
not only in reproving the world because of sin, John 16: 8-11, 
but especially by bringing men to the knowledge of Christ, 1 Cor. 
12:3; regenerating them, Titus 3:5; and assuring the believers of 
their salvation, Rom. 8:14. Thus the work of the Spirit stands in 
close relation to that of Christ, John 16:13-15.19 It is the Spirit 
who is now active through Christ’s Word both in revealing God’s 
grace to us and in engendering faith in our hearts. This same 
twofold power which resided in the words of Christ is in the 
Word through which the Holy Spirit comes to man today. (lIt is, 
of course, vain to argue whether the Holy Spirit could exert His 
power upon man immediately, as He did in the case of John in his 
mother’s womb, of Paul, Gal. 1:17; 1 Cor. 11:3.)20 


The Scriptures are the life-containing and life-giving Word of 
God, John 5:39, which the Pharisees searched (we prefer the in- 
dicative to the imperative mood in égavvate), believing that they 
would find life in the Scriptures. By finding Christ in the prophets, 
they would find life; for the promise of salvation is contained in 
the prophets, Acts 13:26; Rom. 4:3-8; 10:8-10. Absolution for 
every sinner has been placed into the “Word of Reconciliation” and 
is being offered through the preaching of the Gospel, 2 Cor. 5: 18-20; 
Luke 24:47; Acts 5:20; Col. 4:3,4. Not only the oral ministry 
brings the grace of God, but also the written Word, 1 John 1:4; 
2 Thess. 2:15. The absolution of the individual sinner is offered and 
brought to him through the Office of the Keys, Matt. 16:19; 18:18; 
John 20:23, and especially through the Sacrament of Baptism, 
1 Pet.3:21; Eph. 5:26, uniting us with the body of Christ, 1 Cor. 
12:13, and through the Sacrament of the Altar. These are the 
means whereby the Holy Spirit offers, conveys, and seals the 
treasures of God’s grace to man. To ascribe more or less to the 
Sacraments than to the Word or to assign functions to the Sacra- 
ments essentially different from those of the Word is unwarranted 
because the Scriptures do not do it. The Sacraments are essen- 
tially the Word, the visible Word, the Gospel in the sign-language.?!) 


19) “An das von Christus verkuendete Heilswort, an die von ihm 
beschaffte Suehne, Versoehnung und Erloesung, an die von ihm hinter- 
lassenen Stiftungen der Taufe und des Abendmahls schliesst er [der 
Heilige Geist] sich an und teilt nur mit, was im Gottmenschen fuer uns 
vorhanden ist.” Reu, op. cit., p.3. 


20) The enthusiasm of the Reformed will be treated in another 
article of this series. — Ed. Com. 


21) Concering Luther’s view as to the power of the Sacrament dif- 
fering from the power of the Word see Trigl., p.742, 44; 768,68. See also 
St. Louis ed. XX, 831. In some sections of the Anglican Church as well 
as in certain quarters of the Lutheran Church the Sacraments are viewed 
as means whereby the “corporate life of the Christian society” is estab- 
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The Gospel, however, as Word and Sacrament, not only reveals, 
exhibits, offers, conveys, and seals to the sinner the grace of God. 
But in doing these things, it also quickens and sustains faith 
whereby the sinner appropriates the offered treasures.22) Even as 
the Word of Christ during His earthly sojourn proved itself to be 
the quickening and creating power of God by drawing men to the 
Father, John 6:44 f., cleansing the disciples from sin, 15:3, sanctify- 
ing them through the truth, 17:17, so the Holy Spirit operates in 
and through the Word upon the hearts of the believers. That the 
Holy Spirit does not work immediately but that His activity is in 
and through the Word becomes evident when one compares a 
partial list of passages in which the same or similar activities are 
ascribed both to the Holy Ghost and to the Gospel. 

Holy Spirit Word 
John 16: 8-11 Knowledge of sin Heb. 4:12 

Rom. 10:17 


John 3:5 Regeneration 1 Pet. 1:22, 23 
John 17:20 


2 Cor. 4:6 2 Cor. 4:4 
2 Thess. 2:13 Illumination, conversion Eph. 3:8, 9 
Acts 26:16-18 2 Thess. 2:14 
John 6:63a A quickening power me =. 


1 Cor. 2:10,13 Revealing God’s grace 2 Tim. 1:10 
Rom. 15:16; 1 Cor. 6:11 A sanctifying power John 17:17 
John 14:16 The Christian’s comfort Rom. 15:4 
Rom. 8:16 Assurance Eph. 1:13 


In revealing, offering, and conveying the grace of God, the Gos- 
pel at the same time creates the faith which reaches out, and appro- 
priates these heavenly treasures. Because the Holy Spirit is in 
the Word, and because the Word bears the Holy Spirit, 1 Cor. 2:4, 5, 
therefore the Word must bring forth fruit, Col. 1:6; it cannot be 
without fruit, Is.55:10,11. The Gospel is a heavenly light, not 
only because it proclaims Christ, the true Light, but because it is 
the creative power enlightening our hearts, so that we see and 
know Christ and appropriate His redemption, 2 Cor. 4:4,6. True, 
just as the Holy Ghost must first perform a “foreign office” in 


lished and maintained. Doctrine in the Church of England, 1938, p. 128. 
It is an undue emphasis of Baptism when the Church is defined as the 
communion of baptized believers, Journal of American Lutheran Con- 
ference, July, 1938, p.36. “Es ist zwischen Wort und Sakrament nicht 
ein Unterschied im Hinblick auf Heilsgnade, sondern auf Heilsaneignung.” 
Meusel, Handlexikon, s.v. “Gnadenmittel.” 

22) The Lutheran dogmaticians have therefore distinguished be- 
tween vis exhibitiva, dativa, collativa and vis effectiva, operativa. 
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rebuking sin, so also the Word has the power to crush the sinner, 
Heb. 2:14; Jer. 23:28. When it has completed this work, then its 
regenerative and creative power becomes manifest, a power unto 
salvation, Rom.1:16; 10:17. As the almighty word of God in 
creation called forth the things that were not, so also the Word of 
Truth made us the first-fruits of His creatures, Jas. 1:18, 21. The 
Word is the seed whereby we are born unto an incorruptible life, 
1 Pet. 1:23. The Word is the power of God whether it is preached, 
1 Cor. 1:18, 21; Phil. 2:16 (Adyos twijs); 2 Cor.3:6-9, whether we 
read the Word, 2 Tim.3:15, or whether we use the Sacraments, 
Titus 3:5; Matt. 28:19 (uabntetoate, Bantitovtes) and Matt. 26:28 
(cic dqeow duaotidv). 

The Word is effective at all times; for the Spirit is always in 
the Word. Whenever Christians use the Word, they hold the 
Sword of the Spirit in their hands, Eph. 6:17, the life-giving Spirit 
is in their heart, 16 avetpa Cwonotet, 2 Cor.3:6.23) The fact that 
many do not come to faith through the Gospel does not prove the 
Calvinistic contention that the Spirit is not in the Word, but rather 
that man through unbelief can frustrate the gracious purposes of 
God, Matt. 23:37, and can resist the Holy Ghost in resisting His 
Word, Acts 7:51,53; 2 Tim.3:8. The power of the Word abides 
in spite of man’s unbelief. 

By the grace of God the Lutheran Church has the distinct 
honor of having brought to light again the Scriptural doctrine 
concerning the means of grace. And this Church has the grave 
responsibility to defend the doctrine as taught in God’s Word and 
deposited in her Confessions against ancient and modern heresies. 
It is indeed fortunate that Luther was catapulted into two impor- 
tant controversies concerning the means of grace and that this 
doctrine received such careful study during the Reformation. Asa 
result of these controversies the Scriptural truth that the Gospel 
is vis collativa and vis effectiva has been clearly enunciated. 

Over against the opus operatum of Rome, which wants to 
retain means but repudiates grace, Luther insisted on means of 
grace. The Scriptural sola gratia stands and falls with sola fide. 
Again, the sola fide has no meaning unless we believe the Scrip- 
tural statement that the entire grace of God has been placed into 
the Gospel. Faith and promise are correlative terms; for a 
promise requires faith, and faith is impossible without an ante- 
cedent promise.24) This central truth runs through the entire 


23) By this we do not mean to infer that there is a secret, magical, 
or supernatural power in the Word, as though the power proceeded from 
the words per se. See W. Albrecht, Non est vis magica, C.T.M., VII:175. 


24) “The promise and faith stand in a reciprocal relation,” correla- 
tiva esse. Trigl., p. 208, 203. 
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Confessions, and especially through the Apology, whose Leitmotif 
is: Fides accipit promissam et oblatam remissionem.») The Apology 
fairly bristles with statements such as: “The Gospel convicts all 
men that they are under sin . . . and offers, for Christ’s sake, remis- 
sion of sin and justification, which is received by faith.”26) “Tustifi- 
catio fit per Verbum.”2") “For thereby [Word and Sacraments] 
are granted ... eternal things, as eternal righteousness, the Holy 
Ghost, eternal life.”23) And Luther in the Large Catechism: “In 
the Word He gives the Holy Spirit to bring this treasure [Christ’s 
redemption] home and appropriate it to us.”29) This is the Scrip- 
tural doctrine describing the Gospel as vis collativa. 

The second controversy during the Reformation was directed 
against the subjective spiritualism of the Enthusiasts. Zwingli 
and others wanted to retain grace, but they refused to accept 
means. In maintaining the Scriptural doctrine of the means of 
grace, Luther had to show the vis effectiva of the Gospel. The 
briefest statement on this doctrine is contained in Article IV of 
the Augsburg Confession; “for through the Word and Sacraments, 
as through instruments, the Holy Ghost is given, who works faith, 
where and when it pleases God, in them that hear the Gospel.” 
Or: “Spiritual righteousness is wrought in the heart when the 
Holy Ghost is received through the Word.”3) Or: “The Sacra- 
ments are signs and testimonies of the will of God toward us, 
instituted to awaken and confirm faith in those who use them.’3!) 
Luther in the Large Catechism, Third Article, repeatedly speaks 
of the Word as the organ of the Spirit, for example, Trigl., 688, 42; 
and in the Second Petition he ascribes identical functions to the 
Word and to the Holy Spirit. Especially the Formula of Concord, 
in the articles on conversion and election, has occasion again and 
again to refer to the effective power of the Word. “Moreover, the 
declaration John 6:44 that no one can come to Christ except the 
Father draw him is right and true. However, the Father will not 
do this without means but has ordained for this purpose His Word 
and Sacraments as ordinary means and instruments.... For the 
Father draws indeed by the power of His Holy Ghost, however, 


25) The student of the Apology will be greatly benefited by a care- 
ful study of Dr. Bente’s masterful treatise Die Lehre von der Rechtfer- 
tigung nach der Apologie. Lehre u.Wehre, Vol. 40. 

26) Trigl., 139, 62. 

27) Trigl., 139,67. Justus Jonas renders it thus: “Nun kann man 
mit Gott doch je nicht anders handeln, so laesst sich Gott nicht er- 
kennen, suchen noch fassen denn allein im Wort und durchs Wort.” 

28) Trigl., 85, 8. Cp. also 231, 15. 30) Augsb. Conf., Art. 18. 

29) Trigl., 688, 38. 31) Augsb. Conf., Art. 13. 
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according to His usual order, by the hearing of His holy, divine 
Word.” 82) 

Our Confessions not only present the Scriptural doctrine con- 
cerning the means of grace but are also of inestimable value in 
helping us to orient ourselves in the various modern offshoots of 
the same errors which are condemned in our Symbolical Books. 
Whether the pastor is confronted with Neo-Thomism®) or Mys- 
ticism*) or the new theological (?) Empiricism®) or Barthianism®) 
or the Anabaptist enthusiasm of the Pentecostals or any of the 
numerous aberrations in the doctrine of the means of grace, a study 
of our Confessions will prove extremely helpful in the babel of 
modern theological thinking. The attacks against the doctrine of 
the means of grace strike at the very center of Christianity, and 
therefore there can be no compromise. The antitheses so clearly 
stated in our confessional writings must stand out in bold relief 
in present-day orthodox theology. This doctrine involves the 
questions of reason or revelation; enthusiasm or sola Scriptura; 
Christ the Teacher or the Savior; salvation by works, emotion, 
intellect, will, or by grace for Christ’s sake; an unreliable sub- 
jectivism or the objectivity of God’s infallible Word; the word of 
man or the Word of God. 

But the study of the doctrine of the means of grace is important 


not only to lead to a clear understanding of the antitheses but 


32) Trigl., 1087, 76. Cp. also p. 787, 4, 13; 901, 48-56; 1075, 37 ff. (the 
presence of the Holy Ghost in the Word is the very foundation of our 
religion); 1101, 30. 

33) There is a revival of Scholastic philosophy and Thomistic “the- 
ology” and many Roman theologians are advocating Aristotelian dia- 
lectics and medieval metaphysics as the correct approach to solve the 
world’s ills. Only Scholasticism which makes all studies subservient to 
one purpose, the Church, can solve the disunity of society. Only Thom- 
istic theology can give direction to society by showing man’s utter de- 
pendence upon God and the interdependence of the “this-worldly” and 
the “other-worldly.” 

34) There has been a marked trend away from the theistic natu- 
ralism of Bergson toward a new supranaturalism, represented chiefly by 
the Quaker R.M. Jones. Modern mystics, in the words of Evelyn Under- 
hill, follow “the innate tendency of the human spirit towards complete 
harmony with the transcendental order.” An intuitive knowledge of 
God (“inner light”) is a valid source of knowing God. Cp. Aubrey, 
op. cit., p. 199. 

35) Empiricism of today claims to be “not a theology of mere postu- 
lates but a theology of verified truth about reality.” Empiricism makes 
the boast that it deals with proved facts only and that it accepts God 
because He is “an immediate fact of consciousness.” Knudson, Present 
Tendencies in Religious Thought, p. 132 ff. 

36) The dialectical theology was discussed by Th. Engelder in 
C.T.M., Vol. VII. A résumé of Aubrey’s and Knudson’s books on modern 
theological trends is contained in the Journal of the American Lutheran 
Conference, 1938, Sept., pp. 24-36. Both books show the weaknesses 
of modern trends in theology from a purely rational viewpoint. 
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primarily to assure us of the comforting implications of this doc- 
trine. The entire corpus doctrinae is a beautiful whole, in which 
no doctrine is suspended in vacuo and the article on the Gospel has 
an important bearing on all other articles of faith. The means of 
grace are absolutely necessary for the sinner’s justification by grace 
for Christ’s sake. Only the Gospel, the depository of God’s grace, 
is the absolutely reliable foundation of our faith.) In and through 
the Gospel, not by man’s emotions or his own efforts, does the Holy 
Spirit work conversion. Sanctification, preservation in faith, the 
assurance of God’s grace, in fact, virtually every article of our 
Christian faith stands in the most intimate relation to the means 
of grace. The Scriptural doctrine will cheer the pastor in his 
work; for it assures him that the Word is always efficacious and 
that the success of preaching does not rest with him. The congre- 
gation, on the other hand, will also find comfort in this doctrine 
, because it will reject the Donatistic error, which demands personal 
mek faith in the pastor for the efficacy of the Word. In spite of the 
pastor’s weaknesses the Gospel remains the power of God unto 
salvation. This doctrine will also instil the proper missionary spirit 
into the hearts of our people; for there is no logos spermatikos in 
every human being, but God works conversion ordinarily only 
through the Gospel, the means of grace. Until the end of time the 
Church is bound by the words “Be baptized, every one of you, in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost,” Acts 2:38. 
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a Gottes. Die Propheten fagen immer und immer wieder: ,,So fpricht 














37) J. A. Moehler, in Symbolism (doctrinal differences between 
Catholics and Lutherans), makes the claim that the Roman doctrine of 
ae opus operatum is truly objective, whereas the Lutheran position on the 
$ means of grace is highly subjective, since faith is required for the salu- 

a tary use of the Sacraments. P. 203 ff. 
*) DiefeS Referat fowie die folgenden find auf Pastors’ Institutes 3ur 
Befpredhung und zum GedanfenausStaufd vorgelegt worden. 
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der HErr.” Paulus fcreibt: Ale Sdhrift ijt bon Gott eingegeben.“ 
Petrus fagt: ,Die Heiligen Menjfdjen Gottes haben geredet, getrieben 
bon dem Seiligen Geijt.“ 

Dann nimmt ein Paftor die redhte Stellung zur Heiligen Schrift 
ein, wenn er dafiirhalt und deffen gittlid gemif ijt, Dak die Bibel, die 
ganze Seilige Schrift, Gottes eigene3 Wort ijt. Leider werden folde 
Paftoren an Bahl immer weniger. Man Halt die Bibel mehr oder 
weniger fiir ein menfdlides Produft, das nit in jeder Begziehung gu- 
verlaffig fei. 

Die Bibel gibt gang genau ihren Biwecd an. Bhr eigentlicer Bwe 
ijt, Den Menfden den Weg gum Himmel gu zeigen. Gie ijt eine Offen- 
barung der Gnade und Varmberzigfeit Gottes in Chrijto JEju. Gewif, 
in der Bibel findet fich auch viel Weltgejdhidte, Naturiwijfenfdaft, viele 
LebenSregeln und dergleichen; aber der Biwed, wogu Gott durch die 
Kropheten und Apoftel geredet hat, ijt, fich un3 gefallenen Menfden in 
feiner icbe gu offenbaren. Yoh. 20,31: ,,Diefe aber find gefdrieben, 
dDaB ihr glaubet, SEfus fet Chrijt, der Sohn Gotte3, und dak ifr durdh 
den Glauben das Leben habet in feinem Namen.” 1 Kor. 2 fiihrt Paulus 
aus, dak Gott feine heimlice, berborgene Weisheit gur Seligfeit der 
Menfden durd die Verfiindigung feines Wortes geoffenbart habe. Und 
gwar ijt die Bibel die eingige Offenbarung Gottes, das eingige heilige 
Buch. Wile andern fogenannten §eiligen Biicher find Liigenbiider. 
Wuer der Bibel gibt e3 feine Offenbarung de3 gnadigen Willens Gottes. 
Die Kreatur predigt Gottes Grogfe und Macht, fdiweigt fich aber aus 
iiber Gotte3 Stellung gu dem Menfden. Die Vernunjft ijt nod ein 
Licht auf dem natiirlicen Gebiet, aber eitel Finfternis auf dem geift- 
licen Gebiet. 

Gin Paftor nimmt dann die rechte Stellung gur Bibel ein, wenn 
er fie fiir dDa3 Buch Halt, worin Gott uns fagt, wie wir armen Giinder 
felig werden follen, worin er uns feine Liebe offenbart, feinen Geilsrat 
in Der Sendung feine3 Sohnes. Yoh. 5, 39 fteht: ,, Suchet in der Schrift, 
denn ifr meinet, ihr habt das etwige Leben darinnen; und fie ijt’3, die 
bon mir zeuget.” Qn diefen Worten fagt der HErr Har und deutlid, 
welche Stellung ein jeder Menfa und vor allem ein Paftor zur Heiligen 
Shrift nehmen foll. 

Lagt uns nun fehen, wie die rechte Stelung zur Heiligen Schrift 
die Amtstatigfeit deS Paftors beftimmt. Jd fage mit Bedacht ,,be- 
ftimmt”, ihr dDa3 Geprage und den Charafter gibt, nicht eta nur feil- 
fam beeinflugt und bebilflid ijt. Mein, wenn ein Pajftor recht gur Hei- 
ligen Gehrift fteht, dann driidt die3 feiner Amtsfiihrung den Stempel 
auf. Cr wird fid) dann ertveifen als ein treuer und fluger Haushalter, 
der feinem Gefinde feine Gebiihr gibt gur rechten Beit und feine Bu- 
hirer felig madjt, wahrend ein Pajtor, der nicht recht gur Heiligen Schrift 
fteht, fein Amt nicht verfteht und feinem Volfe fein niige ijt. 
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&8 folgen nun acht Sage, die zeigen jollen, wie die redhte Stellung 
gur Sdjrift beftimmend auf den Pajtor in jeiner Amtstatigheit twirkt. 


1. Er wird Gottes Wort fleipig ftudieren. Da er gefebt ift, feine 
Gemeinde jelig gu macjen, und da der Weg gur Seligfeit allein in der 
Bibel geoffenbart ijt, fo ijt eS felbjtverjtandlich, dag ein Paftor, der die 
rechte Stellung gur Sehrift einnimmt, das Vibelftudium gu feinem 
Hauptitudium madt und fic) taglid) damit bejdaftigt. Cr wird aud 
theologifde Beitfdriften und Biicher lejen, aber als Oilfsmittel gum 
Verftandnis der Schrift. Wuch wird er fich mit weltliden Wiffenfdaften 
und Beitfragen befdaftigen, um geitgemap gu predigen; aber ein Pre- 
diger ijt untreu, wenn er dariiber das Studium der Vibel vernaddhlajfigt. 

Luther ftellt in feiner Wniveijung, wie man in rechter Weife Theo- 
fogie ftudieren foll, folgende drei Regeln auf: ,,Oratio, meditatio, 
tentatio faciunt theologum.“ %n Sand des 119. Pjalms zeigt er, dak 
man fleigig in Gotte3 Wort lefen foll, dabei an eigener Weisheit ver 
gagen und bejtandig den Geiligen Geijt bitten, Licht und Verftandnis 
gu geben, und dann fleigig iiber die eingelnen Worte meditieren. Gott 
will den Geiligen Geift nicht geben auger durch das Gugere Wort. 
Drittens foll cin Prediger nicht traurig fein, wenn Gott ifn in Anz 
fechtung fiihrt. Das gibt Verftandnis de3 Wortes. ,,Fiirwahr, du 
fannjt nicht gu viel in der Schrift lefen; und was du Tiefeft, fannft du 
night zu toh! verftehen; und was du wohl verjteheft, fannft du nicht gu 
twohl Tehren; und twas du twobl lehreft, fannft du nicht gu moh! leben.“ 
Dak tentatio dem Pajtor in feinem Wmte Hilft, fiihrt Paulus 2 Ror. 1, 
4.6 aus. Gr fcdhreibt an die Rorinther: ,,Gott troftet uns in all unferer 
Tribjal, dak wir auch troften finnen, die da find in allerlet Triibfal, 
mit dem Trojt, damit tir getroftet werden bon Gott.... Wir haben 
aber Triibjal oder Trojt, jo gejdieht es euch gugut.“ 

2. Steht cin Prediger recht zur Sdhrift, fo wird fie fein eingiger 
Ratgeber fein. Cin Prediger wird auch in natiirlichen Dingen oft gu 
Rate gezogen. Da wird er nach Vernunft und Erfahrung raten. Aber 
in geijtliden Dingen wird die Bibel fein eingiger Ratgeber fein, tweil 
in geijtlicden Dingen menfdlide Vernunft vollig verfagt, ja nur narren 
fann. 1 Ror. 2,183.14: ,,.Weldhes wir aud reden, nicht mit Worten, 
tweldje menfdlidje Weisheit lehren fann, fondern mit Worten, die der 
GHeilige Geift lehret, und richten geijtlide Saden geiftlid. Der natiir- 
lide Menfd aber vernimmt nichts vom Geijt Gottes; eS ijt ihm eine 
Torheit, und fann e3 nicht erfennen; denn e3 mus geiftlich gerichtet fein.“ 

3. Er wird freudig predigen, feft und ficher aufireten. C3 wird 
uns ergablt, dak die romifden Gefandten immer feft und entfdieden 
aufiraten. Gie wupten, dak das madtige romifde Volf hinter ihnen 
ftand. Die Prediger find die Gefandten des Kinigs aller Ronige und 
de HErrn aller Herren. Wunderbare Freudigfeit finden wir daher bei 
den Propheten: ,So fpridGt der HErr! Géiret des HErrn Wort!” 
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Dasfelbe ijt der Fall bei den AWpofteln, 3.B. bor dem Hohen Rat. Wie 
unerfdroden war Luther gegeniiber RKaifer und Ronigen und allen Ge- 
twaltigen in Rirde und Staat. Auch die Vater unferer Shnode .geich- 
neten fich Durch Hohen Mut aus. Yeh habe den gangen Gnadenwahls- 
{ehrftreit miterlebt. Wnfangs jah e3 gefabrlic&) aus fiir die Crijteng 
unferer Gynode; aber dadurch Viewen fie fic) nicht bewegen, die Wahrheit 
irgendiwie gu berfiirgen. 

4. Gin Prediger, der recht zur Sdhrift fteht, wird feine Rompromifje 
madjen. 

Er macht feine Rompromiffe der Wijfenfdaft gegeniiber. C3 ift 
heutzutage eine allgemeine Rede, wenn Ausfagen der Schrift und der 
Wiffenfdhaft fich widerfpreden, dann habe die Sdhrift gu tweicjen, da fie 
fein twifjenfchaftlides Buch fei. Mun ijt e3 wahr, der Biwec der Vibel ijt 
nist, un3 wiffenfdHaftlide Vortrage gu halten; aber wenn immer die 
Vibel iiber natiirlidje Dinge redet, dann hat fie und nicht die Wiffenfdaft 
das Tebte Wort, weil die Bibel das Wort de3 grofen Gottes ijt, der auf 
feinem Gebiete irrt. Die Wiffenfdaft fagt, dak die Welt viele Millionen 
Sabre alt fet. Dafiir gebe eS viele Betweijfe. Gottes Wort fagt, dak die 
Welt ettwa fechStaufend Sabre alt ijt. Das geht hervbor aus den chrono- 
logifdjen Angaben de Alten Teftaments und aus dem Stammbaum 
unfer3 Heilandes, der un3 in den Coangelijten gegeben ijt. Cin Pajtor 
Ddarf Daher in diefem Stiid der Wiffenfdaft feine Rongeffionen macen. 
Dasfelbe gilt von der Cvolution, die die WiffenfdHaft lehrt. Gottes 
Wort fagt un3, dak Gott in fech3 Tagen alles nach feiner Art gefdaffen 
hat. Sebr. 11,3: ,Durd den Glauben merfen wir, dah die Welt durch 
Gottes Wort fertig ijt.“ 

Er wird auch den falfdjen Lehrern gegeniiber feine Kompromiffe 
maden. Man fagt, um Frieden und Cinigfeit in der Rirde gu er- 
halten oder hergujtellen, diirfe man nicht auf reine Lehre dringen und 
miiffe andere Meinungen wenigftens dulden. Man finne nidt Cinig- 
feit in allen Mehren ergielen und miiffe fic) Daher mit der Cinigfeit in 
den Fundamentalartifeln begniigen. Beit einer folchen Stelung nimmt 
man der Bibel ihren gotilicen Charafter. Luther fagt: ,,Unus apex 
doctrinae plus valet quam coelum et terra; ideo in minimo non 
patimur eam laedi.“ 

Ein Paftor, der recht gur Schrift fteht, wird verftehen, gu unter- 
fdeiden gwifden Fundamental und nidtfundamentalen Artifeln. Die 
eigentliden undamentalartifel find die Bentrallehren der Heiligen 
Shrift, die notig find gum Glauben und gur Geligfeit. Nichtfunda- 
mentale Rehren find folde Lehren, die zur Geligfeit nicht unbedingt 
notig find. Wber daraus folgt nun nidt, dak man die nidtfundamen- 
talen ehren einfach beifeitefdhieben fann. Pieper fdreibt in feiner 
»Dogmatit” (I, 89): ,,Gelbftverftandlic) fann die Unterfdeidung 
atvifdjen fundamentalen und nidtfundamentalen Lehren nidt den Biwe 
haben, bon der Annahme getwiffer Vehren, die in der Schrift ftehen, gu 
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DiSpenfieren. Dies fteht feinem Menfchen gu und ift in der Schrift 
ausdriiclich verboten. “ 

5. Cin Prediger, der recht zur Schrift fteht, wird die hohe Theolo- 
genfunjft verftehen, Gejeb und Evangelium recht gu Tehren. Diefe Kunft 
fernt man allein in der Schule de3 Heiligen Geijtes. Das Lehrbuch des 
Heiligen Geiftes ijt die Bibel. Wus ihr wird der Paftor erfennen, das 
diefe beiden Lehren flar geoffenbart jind, dak fie fic) voneinander unter 
fGeiden wie Himmel und Holle und dak jie daher nicht ineinander- 
gemifdt werden diirfen. Meifdt man in da3 Gefeb’ nur ein twwenig Cvanz 
gelium, fo bverliert e3 alsbald feine Gcharfe, und flieRt in das Cvanz 
gelium etwas Gefeb, fo verliert eS alsbald feine Giigigfeit. Wher wenn 
Gejeb und Evangelium auch fdarf voneinander gefdieden werden 
miifjen, fo miiffen fie doch beftandig miteinander verbunden werden, 
das Gejeb, um den Menjfdjen gu gerfdlagen und gu demiitigen, das 
Evangelium, um den Giinder gu heilen und aufguridten. Auch darf 
man nicht vergeffen, Dak dad Gefeb feinen Selbjtgwect hat, fondern dem 
Evangelium dienen foll. Das Geje’ weifk nidGts von Gnade und Er-z 
barmen, fondern folagt und titet; aber Gott hat beim Gebrauch de3 
Gejebes bereits die Seligfeit des Menfden durdhs Coangelium im uge. 

6. Wenn ein Pajftor redht gur Sehrift jteht, dann wird er erfennen, 
dak deren Bentrallehre, ohne die die Kirdhe feinen Wugenblict bejtehen 
fann, die Lehre von der Redhtfertiqung eines Siinders aus Gnaden, um 
Chrifti willen, durch den Glauben ijt. Um diefer Lehre willen hat Gott 
fein Wort gegeben. Won Chrijto geugen alle Propheten, dah durd 
feinen Namen alle, die an ihn glauben, Vergebung der Sinden haben 
follen. Die Lehre von der Redhtfertigung ijt die eingige Lehre, die im 
Hergen gang rein gebhalten werden mus, wenn man felig twerden will. 
€S mag jemand die Lehre bon der Taufe und vom Abendmabhl verz 
twerfen, auch bon der Rechtfertiqung nicht forreft reden und doch felig 
twerden. Wer aber in feinem Herzen fo fteht, dak er gu 99 Progzent 
durd) Chrijtum fjelig werden will und gu 1 Progent durch fich felbft, der 
fann nidt in Gottes Gericht bejtehen. Gratia non est gratia ullo 
modo, si non gratis datur omni modo. __,,Sjt’3 aber au8 Gnabden, fo 
ift’S nicht aus Verdienft der Werke; fonft wiirde Gnade nicht Gnade fein. 
it's aber aus Verdienft der Werke, fo ijt die Gnade nichts; fonft ware 
Verdienft nicht Verdienjt”, Rim. 11, 6. 

Da die Lehre von der Redhtfertigung die Bentrallehre der Schrift 
ift, fo ftehen alle andern Lehren in einem abhangigen Verhaltnis gu ifr. 
Suge und Erfenntnis der Giinde mu fo gepredigt werden, dak die 
Redhtfertigung in Aktion treten fann, und Heiligfeit und Frimmigteit 
mup fo gelehrt werden, dak fie aus der Redjtfertigung flieRt und nur 
bon der Redhtfertigung Kraft befommt. Cin Prediger, bei dem die Lehre 
bon der Redhtfertigung nicht im Zentrum fteht, ift der Gemeinde fein 
niige. Und da diefe Lehre der menfdliden Natur fo fremd ijt, fo wird 
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nur der Prediger fie recht verfiindigen, der fich allein von der Bibel 
leiten lagt. 

7. Gin Paftor foll feine Gemeinde zu allerfet guten Werken erz 
muntern. Wer in begug auf da3 Kapitel von den guten Werfen nicht 
die Schrift hort, fondern meint, feinen eigenen Gedanfen folgen ju 
fonnen, der gerat auf allerlet Narrheiten, wie das PRapjttum dies fattjam 
bemeift. WS Luther lernte, fich lo3zumachen von der Autoritat des 
Papftes und fich allein bon der Heiligen Schrift leiten liek, da ftellte er 
flar dar, wad feine guten Werke find und twas gute Werke find. Alle 
felbjterwwablten Werke, alle eigene Heiligfeit, haben gar feinen Wert. 
Wein das find gute Werke, die Gott in jeinem Wort befohlen hat. Da 
ftehen obenan die Werke de3 Verufs und Standes, in den Gott einen 
Chrijten gefebt hat, mie Luther das in der Haustafel ausfiihrt. Auch 
wir jtehen in Gefahr, dak wir die guten Werke, die die Schrift riihmt, 
nicht genug berborfehren, dag wir nicht genug Zeugnis ablegen gegen die 
Giinden unferer Beit, den Verfall de3 Familienlebens, Untreue im Bez 
ruf, da Yagen nach Reidtum und bequemem Leben, Gleichgiiltigfeit 
gegen das Wohl der Kirche und die Ausbreitung de3 Reiches Gottes. 
Gerade das Lefen der Heiligen Schrift, das Studium der Predigten der 
Kropheten und Apojtel und gumal unfer3 Heilandes, wird un auch in 
Ddiefem Stiice Verftand und Weisheit geben. 

8. Endlich wird cin Paftor, der recht zur Schrift fteht, allen Fleif 
anivenden, fein Amt durch ein frommes, gottfeliges Leben gu fehmiiden, 
Offentlich und fonderlich. Bn der Heiligen Schrift werden die Prediger 
vielfach ermahnt, gerade auch um de3 Amtes willen vorficdtig gu wan- 
defn. Sch erinnere an die Paftoralbriefe, an die Ermahnungen, die 
SEfus feinen Yiingern gibt, und an die Vejtimmungen, die den Priejtern 
deS Alten Teftament3 Heiligfeit und Froimmigfeit zur Pflidt madten. 
Cin Prediger foll nicht ein Neuling fein. Cr foll ob dem Worte halten, 
das gelvif ift und lehren fann, auf daR er madhtig fei, gu ermahnen durd 
die Heiljame Lehre und gu jtrafen die Widerfpredjer. Vorficdhtiger Wandel 
feiten3 de3 Predigers ijt unter anderm DdeSwwegen ndotig, auf dap er 
madhtig fet gu ermahnen und gu ftrafen. €8 ijt war, e3 gibt nur 
einen Defalog, der alle verbindet; aber ein Prediger mu bedenfen, 
DaB er fich manches nidt erlauben darf, twas er an andern nidjt ftra- 
fen fann. 

Mige der HErr durch feinen Heiligen Geijt uns in der redten 
Stellung zur Heiligen Schrift erhalten und ftarfen! Golde Stellung 
wird unfere gange Umtstatigfeit bis ins Heinfte beftimmen und uns 
immer tiidtiger maden, da3 Amt eines evangelifden Prediger3 aus- 
guricdjten. &. Bfotenhauer 
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Eisenach Epistle-Lesson 


Together with Timothy, his beloved disciple, Paul stands before 
the judgment-throne of God and the Lord Jesus Christ, charging 
his beloved disciple to preach the Word, chap. 4:1. Such insistence 
on the true doctrine would become increasingly difficult since men 
in ever-increasing measure would become intolerant of the preach- 
ing of God’s Word and, rather than heed its truths, so utterly 
foolish to man’s reason, so hateful to his carnal desires, would 
satisfy the itching of their ears by turning to fables, vv.3,4. Here 
we have a candid-camera view of conditions within the Christian 
Church and the world at large of our day. Much of what is called 
science and religion and Christianity is nothing but fables. There 
is the fable of atheistic or deistic or theistic evolution, the fable 
of salvation by character, the fable of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, the fable of the Elohist and Yahvist and 
the great unknown Deutero-Isaiah, — fables, all of them, without 
the slightest foundation in fact in spite of the extravagant claims 
of scientific accuracy or infallible truth. These are the fables 
preached within Christendom from thousands of pulpits and pub- 
lished in hundreds of periodicals under the guise of scientific 
Christianity. These are the fables that people without and within 
the visible Church delight to hear and demand from their teachers 
and preachers. What shall be the attitude of the pastor toward 
this ever-increasing tendency and what shall the members of the 
congregation expect of their pastor in view of these conditions? 
The answer is found in the Epistle-lesson for the Third Sunday 
in Advent. 

But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the work 
of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry, v.5. Note the 
emphatic position of “thou” in the original. No matter what others 
do and expect of you, thou, however, watch, viige. The word 
designates that watchfulness which is opposed to the drowsiness 
and lethargy of drunkenness, the avoidance of any form of in- 
toxication depriving one of that calm and sober judgment, of that 
clear prudence and foresight in thought and action which ought 
to characterize every Christian and especially every Christian 
pastor. The apostle has in mind not so much an intoxication 
caused by excessive use of wine and strong drink, although the 
pastor must guard against that danger also; Paul is here thinking 
chiefly of spiritual intoxication. The pastor should not permit 
his judgment to be swayed by the popularity of an opinion, or 
by the outward success of a sinful or dangerous practise or by the 
reasonableness of a false doctrine or its appeal to his own inclina- 
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tions; or by any other influence or power in opposition to the 
Word of his God. True sober-mindedness demands that “in all 
things” the pastor make the Word and will of Him who has called 
him into His service the norm and rule of all his activities, the 
infallible and trustworthy guide throughout his private and pastoral 
life. The present imperative denotes the need of continuous, 
habitual sober-mindedness in all matters. No matter what ques- 
tion may come up for decision, no matter what may be the situa- 
tion confronting him, never must the pastor allow his own 
emotions or the flatteries or threats of man or the opinions or 
fashions of the world to becloud his mind or warp his judgment. 
Calmly and dispassionately he must view all problems in the 
light of the Word of his God, let God decide the matter for him, 
and stand unflinchingly on his Lord’s decision, irrespective of 
what the consequences may be. 

This sober-mindedness is illustrated, and the fulness of its 
contents unfolded to some extent, by the three aorist imperatives 
following the imperative present. The imperative aorists in each 
instance “treat the action as a single whole, entirely irrespective 
of the parts or tense involved” (Robertson). The first particular 
in which the pastor is to remain calm and unmoved is the endur- 
ance of afflictions, demanded by the aorist imperative xaxoxdbyoov. 
If evil days come to the pastor, there is but one course of action — 
suffer, endure. The days in which Timothy and Paul lived were 
evil. Afflictions and persecution were part of the daily bread of 
every Christian, especially of the teachers and pastors. Hence the 
oft-repeated admonitions to endure these hardships. Cf. 1:8-15; 
2:3-5, 10-12; 3:10-12; 4:10-17. No matter what the nature of 
the evil, whether it be ridicule or threats or persecutions from 
those without or basest ingratitude on the part of the pastors’ own 
members, whether it be physical ailment or mental anguish, 
whether it be of short or long duration, true sober-mindedness 
will not forget that a Christian, and especially a Christian pastor, 
cannot look for days of continuous sunshine, that he must expect 
to meet with misunderstandings, opposition, heartaches, hardships. 
Why, then, should he permit these afflictions to affect his loyalty 
to his God and Savior? Why pity himself whenever clouds appear 
on the horizon? Why deplore the choice of the ministry as his 
life’s calling? Why neglect his duty because faithfulness spells 
trouble and hardship? As a preacher of the Word there is but 
one course open for him — endure afflictions. 

“Do the work of an evangelist.” The word evayyedworths, orig- 
inally designating a messenger bringing good news, a bearer of 
glad tidings, was also used in a narrower sense, that of a missionary. 
The evangelists are named as a separate office, Eph. 4:11; Philip, 
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the former deacon, became an evangelist, Acts 6:5; 8:5-40; 21:8. 
Eusebius in his Church History informs us that the evangelists 
preached the Gospel to such as had never heard it and, after 
congregations were founded and pastors placed over them, went 
on to preach the Gospel to other heathen, 3:37; 5:10. Yet Paul 
does not here use the term in this special sense. Of course, 
Timothy should still grasp every opportunity to do mission-work, 
and every pastor, no matter how small or large his field, must 
indefatigably endeavor not only to strengthen and edify those 
already gained but also to win others who are still aliens and 
strangers. Yet it is doubtful whether Timothy was still an evan- 
gelist in this particular sense, and the context favors, we might 
say obliges us to accept, the wider sense here. Paul had spoken 
of such teachers as were preaching fables. Timothy was not to 
follow the example of these men; rather was he to manifest his 
soberness by doing the work of an evangelist. He should re- 
member that he was indeed a bearer of glad tidings. In season 
and out of season he should preach the old and ever new Gospel 
announced by God in Paradise to Adam and Eve, proclaimed 
by the prophets in the Old Testament, by the angel on the fields 
of Bethlehem, by Christ Himself and the apostles, the one and 
only safe way to heaven. Even if people dislike or refuse to 
hear this Gospel and flock in great masses to preachers satisfying 
their itch for something new, while the faithful pastors are preach- 
ing to only a handful, no true pastor will permit the seeming success 
of false teachers nor his own seeming failure to befog his mind or 
make him doubtful as to his duty. His is the work of an evan- 
gelist. That is the calling, the profession unto which God has 
called him, the business that God wants him to perform faithfully, 
whether as a missionary in heathen countries he is preaching this 
Gospel for the first time to people that have never heard it before, 
or whether he is proclaiming these tidings to Christians who have 
heard it a thousand times, or whether he is speaking over the 
radio or instructing his confirmation class or writing a sermon 
for publication in the newspaper. At all times he must be sober- 
minded; he must not permit the heady wine of human wisdom 
or popular favor or temporal success cause him to become in- 
toxicated and forget that his plain and simple duty is to do the 
work of an evangelist, to preach the Gospel of Christ, and Him 
crucified. 

Nor is that all that is required of a faithful pastor. True sober- 
mindedness implies still more: “make full proof of thy ministry.” 
Avoxovia. here is used not of the special office of deacons, Acts 6:1 ff.; 
11:29; etc., but in a wider sense, comprising the entire work of 
a Christian pastor, 1 Tim. 1:12, that office which is the ministry 
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of the Spirit, 2 Cor.3:8, of righteousness, v.9, of reconciliation, 
2 Cor.5:11. It includes besides the ministry of the Word and 
prayer that of charity, Acts 6:3,4; the various ministrations 
enumerated 1 Cor. 12:4 ff. It comprises also holiness of life, 1 Pet. 
5:3, without which the preaching of the Word will to a great ex- 
tent be frustrated. Cf. 2 Cor. 4:1, 2, where besides the preaching 
of the Gospel sincerity and holiness are named as necessary re- 
quisites for this ministry. Read the whole chapter, which is a 
practical commentary on the meaning of the sober-mindedness 
which is so essential in order to endure affliction, to do the work 
of an evangelist, and to fulfil the ministry. Cf. also 2 Cor. 6:3-10. 

Of this ministry Timothy is to make full proof. ILAngopdenoov 
means carry to completion; pack every duty required into the 
bundle and then carry the whole burden; fulfil every duty; leave 
no loose ends but complete every task of every day. Paul asks 
much of Timothy, of every pastor, yet no more than what he 
himself has done, v.7; Phil. 3:17; what is the plain duty of every 
Christian pastor; for the fulfilment of which we rely on the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus, 1 Tim.1:15,16; 1 Cor.15:10; Phil. 
4:12,13. “The dangers to the Church as referred to in vv. 3, 4 are 
pressing and instant; they can only be met by watchfulness, self- 
sacrifice, and devotion to duty on the part of the leaders of the 
Church.” (Expositor’s Greek Testament.) See Paul at Ephesus, 
Acts 20:18-21, 30-35; at Thessalonica, 1 Thess. 2:1-12. Read Rom. 
1:9-15; 15:15-33 (see v.19, “fully preached”). Read 2 Cor. 
11:23-29, and you will have the best commentary on fulfilling 
one’s ministry. May God make us faithful pastors! 


For I am now ready to be offered, v.6a. “Paul points to his 
approaching death in order to strengthen his exhortation to 
Timothy to fulfil his duties faithfully. As he himself cannot any 
longer contend against the increasing disorder, Timothy must be 
all the more careful to prove himself faithful.” (Huther in 
Meyer’s Commentary.) Hence the emphatic position of éy® yéde. 
“As for me, I have done my best. My King is calling me from the 
field of action to wait for my reward; thou canst no longer look 
to me to take initiative in action.” (Expositor’s Greek Testament.) 
“Ready to be offered.” On the meaning of the phrase we quote 
Lenski: “The English does not have a word that corresponds with 
oxévdon01; we must paraphrase, to pour out a libation, a drink 
offering of wine. Paul does not say tioua, “I am already being 
sacrificed,” as though he likened his anticipated martyrdom to a 
burnt offering, going up in smoke. The figure he employs is much 
finer. His bloody death he compares only to the pouring out of 
a drink offering (Num. 15:1-10), the libation of wine which was 
added to the sacrifice proper and formed the last act of the 
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sacrificial ceremony. We have the same figure and the same word 
in Phil. 2:17. In connection with the Jewish sacrifices the wine 
was poured out beside the altar, in the case of pagan sacrifices 
upon the sacrifice itself. Since he is writing to Timothy, it is 
probable that Paul thought of the former. Rom. 15:16 shows that 
he looked upon his entire ministry as an offering to God. This 
offering his bloody death is now completing. The present tense 
and “already” imply that Paul’s imprisonment and first hearing 
are beginning his libation. “Whether in connection with libation 
we think of the pouring out of Paul’s blood or his life makes no 
difference, for the life is in the blood.” (Lenski Commentary, 
p. 869 f.) 

The time of my departure is at hand, v.6b. ’AvdéAvots, un- 
loosing, is used to designate the breaking up of a camp, also the 
releasing of a ship from its moorings preparatory to sailing; hence 
leaving a place, departing. Both noun and verb are also in pro- 
fane literature used as a euphemism for death and dying; just as 
the English depart, the German abscheiden. Kaigds is a measure 
of time, a fixed and definite time. Whether the Lord had revealed 
to Paul that now his end had come, as Christ had revealed other 
impending events to His faithful servant, Acts 16:9; 18:9, 10; 20:23; 
21:11; 27:24, or whether the trend of events forced that conclu- 
sion upon him, we cannot tell. He states it as a fact of which he 
is fully convinced. The time of my departure is at hand. ’Eqéotnxev, 
has been approaching, coming closer, for some time and is now 
standing, as it were, at my side. The possibility, or probability, of 
Phil. 2:17 has now become certainty, an assured fact. He sees, 
as it were, death standing at his side, finally having caught up 
with him after having dogged his footsteps for decades, ready to 
lay his hand upon Paul and take him out of the land of the 
living. Yet as the possibility of death had caused him to break 
forth into that jubilant confession Phil. 1:20-23, so the actual 
touch of death’s hand does not fill him with dismay and terror, but 
with holy joy and confident exultation. Death is no longer the 
prince of terrors, Heb. 2:14; rather so fully conquered, so utterly 
vanquished, so completely deprived of his venomous sting, that 
Paul regards him as his servant, aiding him to depart from this 
world, to loosen him from his moorings and set out on his journey 
to his everlasting home. 

I have fought a good fight; I have finished my course; I have 
kept the faith. We hear the victor’s exulting shout who, after a 
long and weary battle in the arena, a nerve-racking race, is about 
to grasp the crown of victory. 

“The excellent fight I have fought.” The definite article points 
to a definite, well-known battle, that battle which every Christian 
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and every Christian pastor must wage during his lifetime. That 
is indeed a battle, a fight. ’Ayav denotes the athletic contests so 
popular in Greece — boxing, wrestling, racing, etc. In Heb. 12:1 
the race to be run by the believer is called the éy#v. Here the 
race is specially mentioned in the second clause, hence fight is 
best referred to that of the boxer or wrestler. The whole life of 
the apostle from the moment that he had asked the Lord, “What 
wilt Thou have me to do?” had been a continuous battle. It was 
a real fight, not a sham battle, not shadow boxing, but a battle 
against real enemies, enemies bent on his destruction, Eph. 6:12; 
Rom. 7:15-24. Some of its phases are brought out in such pas- 
sages as 2 Tim. 1:8, 15,16; 2:3-10; 3:10-12; 4:10-13; 1 Cor. 9:26, 27; 
Phil. 1:29, 30; Col. 1:28, 29; 2:1; 4:12; 1 Thess. 2:2. Compare also 
the passages listed under v.5. A strenuous battle indeed, yet a 
good, excellent battle, excellent in itself and adapted to its pur- 
pose, as the word xaléc implies. It was a fight excellent in itself; 
not a fight for the enthronement of sin and wickedness, not for 
self-aggrandizement, but a fight on the side of his Lord and King 
against all the forces of evil within and without himself. It was 
a battle adapted to its ends, the salvation of his own and other 
men’s souls; for it was a battle fought not with carnal weapons, 
2 Cor. 4:3-5, but with the sword of the Word of the Aimighty God, 
the Gospel of Christ Crucified. For that very reason it was not a 
losing battle but one in which he was sure of victory through Him 
who loved him. This battle has been fought; the few days still 
intervening really no longer count as far as the outcome is con- 
cerned. Only a few more attacks to ward off, a few more blows 
to endure; the battle is as good as finished, the fight over, won. 

“The race I have finished.” Paul compares his life to a race 
for the goal, in which he presses for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus, Phil.3:12-17; in the course of this race 
he had fled the lusts of the flesh and followed after righteousness, 
2 Tim. 2:22, 23. Years before he had expressed his determination 
to finish his course, Acts 20:24; now he had arrived at its end. 
I have finished! Teté\eoto cried Jesus at the end of his course; 
John 19:30; tetéAexa cried the servant of Jesus at the end of his 
life. Here we have a fulfilment of Is.53:10-12. Here is a man 
who, justified by the righteous Servant and following in the foot- 
steps of his Savior, has like Him fought the fight and run the 
course. As the redeeming Servant cried out, “It is finished!” 
so His redeemed servant by virtue of what preceded that cry of 
the righteous Servant, Jesus Christ, can cry out, “I have finished!” 
Christ Jesus had finished the work given to Him by His Father; 
He had freed man from the guilt, the punishment, the dominion of 
sin. Just because of that finished work of his Master, Paul, the 
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servant, could finish his course, fulfil his ministry. What joy and 
satisfaction to Paul, the lowly servant, 1 Tim.1:15; 1 Cor. 15:9, 
made more than conqueror through Him that loved him, Rom. 8:37! 
What joy and satisfaction to the Master Servant, the Lord Jesus, 
to see this one time persecutor now finishing his course as a faith- 
ful minister of the Church of God, a loyal servant of his Lord 
and King. 

“T have kept the faith.” Tnoéw, to guard, to keep safely, against 
all danger of loss. “The faith,” that saving faith which clings to 
Christ crucified; that faith which is the only way of appropriating 
to oneself Christ and the blessings procured by Him for all men 
and offered by Him to all through the means of grace; that faith 
the possession of which saves, the lack or loss of which damns; 
that faith which God alone can work in man by His almighty 
grace, Eph.1:19; that faith which is next to Christ the most pre- 
cious and important gift of God to man; this faith Paul has kept. 
Though Paul had this treasure in an earthen vessel, though mighty 
enemies had conspired to rob him of this prize, yet by the ex- 
cellency of the power and grace of God he was still in possession 
of that boon. At the end of his Christian course he knew of no 
other name, no other way, than Jesus, who had called him out of 
darkness to His marvelous light. He had not preached to others 
and himself become a castaway. He had kept the faith. 

There is no need and no valid reason to take xiots in the 
objective sense, the creed. In the moment of death not that is 
the all-important factor that he has carefully preserved the true 
doctrine and defended it against all error and errorists. Every 
Christian, every pastor, must do that. That is God’s will and 
command. Yet the all-important thing in the hour of death is 
personal faith. This personal faith alone, which united him with 
Jesus, enabled Paul to fight the good fight, to finish his course. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that he had this personal faith 
in mind when he penned these majestic words of triumph and 
victory. 

Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day, 
and not to me only but unto all them that love His appearing, v. 8. 
Henceforth, Aoixov, what remains, as far as the future is concerned, 
“there is laid up,” laid away, reserved. The same word is used 
Heb. 9:27 and Col.1:5. It denotes the certainty of the act. “For 
me.” Paul is sure of his personal salvation; he practises what he 
spoke as preacher for so many years. He applies the Gospel of 
universal and complete redemption through the atoning blood of 
Christ to himself; cf. v.18; 1:12. “The crown.” téyavos was 
the garland or wreath given to a victor or that given as a token 
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of esteem or at festival banquets; in the LXX it is used also of 
the emblem of royalty, 2 Sam.12:30; Ps. 21:4. In our passage it 
denotes the garland given to the winning athlete as a token of 
victory, as an honorable reward for his successful struggle. The 
crown “of righteousness.” The genitive is not the genitive of 
apposition as in “crown of life,” Rev. 2:10; “of glory,” 1 Pet. 5:4. 
The context demands the genitive to be taken as the possessive 
genitive, the crown which belongs to righteousness. Paul had 
described the battle that he, being justified by faith, had fought 
in order to keep his righteousness of faith and of life. Now he 
speaks of the glorious outcome of this battle, the crown given 
to righteousness as its reward. In Christ’s Kingdom of Grace 
there is indeed a crown, a reward, the crown prepared and reserved 
by the King Himself. This crown consists, above all, in the final 
and complete removal of all sin and imperfection, which causes so 
many a sigh and bitter heartache to the Christian while living on 
this earth, Rom. 7:13-24. There at last he will be satisfied, when 
he awakes, with the likeness of his God, Ps.17:15. There his 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness shall end; he shall 
be filled with the fulness of perfection, Matt.5:6. And there is 
the new heaven and the new earth, for which he longingly looked 
and wherein dwelleth righteousness, 2 Pet.3:13; cf. Rev. 7:15. 
This crown consists in the beatific vision of the Triune God, the 
concomitant of that righteousness, Ps. 17:15; Matt. 5:8; 1 John 3:2. 
This crown consists of the enjoyment of the riches of the Father’s 
house, in drinking of the rivers of God’s pleasures, issuing forth 
from Him with whom is the fountain of life and in whose light 
we shall see light forevermore, Ps. 36:8, 9; Is.35:10; Rev. 21 and 22. 

This crown, says Paul, is already laid aside for him, safe and 
secure, 1 Pet.1:4,5, to be placed on his head by the “righteous 
Judge.” His Lord Jesus Christ, the gracious Savior, who has 
procured this crown for him by His own blood, is at the same time 
the Judge, to whom the Father has given authority to exercise 
judgment also, just because He is the Son of Man, the God-man 
and Redeemer of mankind, Gen.5:27; Acts 10:42; 17:31. With 
this righteous Judge there is no respect of persons, Is. 11:3, 4. 
Must not this righteous, unbiased Judge condemn him who 
stands self-confessed as the chief of sinners? No; this Judge, the 
Lord and King of Grace, has promised to all that believe in Him 
eternal life, and has pledged His word of honor that He will reward 
graciously and beyond all merit and expectation even the im- 
perfect works of His believing subjects, the feeble efforts of His 
followers to serve their Lord, Mark 9:41; 10:28-30; Luke 14:14; 
22:28-30. That is the dixn, the right and law, in His Kingdom of 
Grace, and according to this right He can and will give to Paul, 
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who has righteousness in his possession (cf. Phil. 3:8-14), who 
has fought the fight and kept the faith, the crown promised to 
such faith, the reward belonging by divine pledge to such right- 
eousness. 

Paul does not look for this reward for himself alone; but it 
will be “given unto all them also that love His appearing.” 
Fighting the fight, running the course, keeping the faith, is here 
described as loving His appearance, His epiphany, on the Last 
Day, Titus 2:13. That appearance of the righteous Judge is to all 
who reject Him as their Savior a day of dread and fear, Rev. 
6:12-17. Not so to those who love His appearing. ’Ayoxdéw desig- 
nates a love by choice. From the vanity of this world, from its 
sins and wickedness, they by the grace of God have turned away 
and deliberately have directed their affection toward that glorious 
day when Christ, who once was offered to bear their sins, shall 
appear the second time unto salvation, Heb. 9:28; Luke 21:28. 
To all who shall be on that day such as have loved His appearing 
(note perfect participle), have endured in this love in spite of 
trials and sorrows, there shall be given the crown of righteousness. 
Paul is not thinking of the greater glory awaiting him as the chief 
among the apostles, who has worked more than they all. There is 
not a spark of self-exaltation, of carnal pride, in his own accom- 
plishments. He is supremely satisfied and divinely happy in the 
thought that the salvation prepared for all sinners is his also and 
shall be given to him also by the righteous Judge “at that Day.” 
The apostle is well aware of what lies between the present moment 
and that Day. He knows that a shameful, painful death awaits 
him; he knows that his body will soon be food for worms. Yet 
that does not affect his unwavering confidence at the moment of 
his writing. He sees not the unfairness of his opponents, the 
agonies and ridicule still awaiting him; he looks beyond suffering 
and death and the grave. As it were, he sees the heavens opened 
and Jesus the righteous Judge standing at the right hand of 
God, ready to give him the crown of victory. Forgotten the 
hardships of the battle—the fight has been fought. Past the 
agonized straining of every muscle and fiber in order to reach 
the goal—the course has been finished. Forgotten the strenuous 
efforts to keep the faith — he is more than conqueror through Him 
that loved him, Christ Jesus. Henceforth only the crown, the 
victory, the life and bliss unending. “Noble words! The sun is 
setting blood-red, but is shot through with golden glory. Indeed, 
so should this great life close! These words have left an indelible 
impression upon all future ages. Socrates’s attitude toward the 
cup of hemlock has been admired; it is the best that paganism can 
show. But how pitifully empty it is when it is placed beside these 
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few words of Christian triumph, Christian assurance, looking up 
to the Lord, the righteous Judge, with all those who are loving His 
epiphany and awaiting their crowning. Lord, give me a death 
like this!” (Lenski, Commentary, p. 868 f.) 


Our text is in line with the standard Epistle, which speaks of 
the Gospel ministry, and with the Gospel, which points out John 
the Baptist as an example of faithfulness. One may speak on 
Paul’s Exhortation to Faithfulness in the Ministry. The apostle 
points out what faithfulness implies, his own example, the glorious 
crown. — Fulfil the Ministry. In spite of afflictions, in emulation 
of Paul’s example, in view of the epiphany. — Endure Afflictions. 
That is part of your calling (sober-mindedness will tell you that, 
in doing your work of preaching Christ and fulfilling your ministry, 
you must look for afflictions); you have fellow-sufferers; there 
is for you a glorious crown. — What May a Congregation Expect 
of Its Pastor? That he fulfil his ministry, suffer afflictions, be 
ready to depart in view of the glory which he preaches to others. — 
Pastor and Congregation Looking for the Epiphany. Willingly 
doing their full duty, 5-7; ready to endure affliction, 5,6; con- 
fidently looking for the crown of glory.— While here a pastor 
writes to a pastor, he himself includes all Christians in v.8. Hence 
we may generalize the exhortation and show Paul as an Example 
of True Christianity. In his sober-mindedness, his perseverance 
to the end, his confident expectation of everlasting glory. —In the 
introduction briefly picture the past, present, and future of the 
unbeliever. Theme: The Past, Present, and Future of a Child of 
God in the Light of the Gospel. The past is a record of victories 
won. The present is a time of sober-minded fulfilment of duty. 
The future holds for him a glorious consummation of their hope. 

Tu. LAETSCH 
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Have We the Original Text of the Holy Scriptures? 


This question, as our readers will remember, was adverted to 
in the December, 1938, issue of this journal in an article which 
discussed the position of the U. L. C. A. with respect to the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. Prominent theologians of the U.L.C.A,, 
in speaking of the question whether the original text of the Bible 
must be held to be without error in every detail, have made the 
statement that the original text of our holy writings is non-existent 
and that hence insistence on the belief that this text was inerrant 
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is not justified.) The force of the argument advanced here 
against the teaching that the original text of our Bible is inerrant 
can be easily felt. If the original text has not been preserved, 
what is the use of debating whether it was truly and fully in- 
spired or not? It might seem that in such a case the whole subject 
is merely of academic interest and without practical importance. 
Accordingly, the alleged non-existence of the original text of the 
Scriptures has often been pointed to by foes of the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration, although of late it has not been dwelt on as 
much as a number of years ago. A recent writer, not without 
a touch of frivolity, puts the argument into these words: “No one 
can attack a non-existent fortification. The autographs [of the 
Bible] are nowhere; no man living can prove what was in them, 
and no man dead has left us any record of what they were like 
when he read them. The people who condemn philosophy for its 
assumptions assume that the original autographs were absolutely 
in accord with eternal truth, to the last jot and tittle. The foes of 
evolution, because they call it a guess, guess that infinite perfec- 
tion dwelt in the lost autographs from Alpha to Omega. To ques- 
tion what they say, to deny anything so self-evident as the propo- 
sition that our Bible originally existed in complete and flawless 
accord with all truth, is to proclaim oneself hopelessly lost in 
hardness of heart and contumacy of mind. What could be more 
fair? —To admit the need of perfect autographs is to surrender 
the whole claim of infallibility. All we have is our existing Bible. 
If it needed to be inerrant, why did God allow it to become errant 
after having gone to the trouble of getting it all miraculously 
written out without error? If our salvation depends upon implicit 
obedience to an infallible revelation, what does God mean by 
letting the record get corrupt?”2) 

To begin with, let us inquire whether the position is really 
tenable that, if the original text has been lost, it cannot make much 
difference to us whether this text was inerrant or not. A little 


1) The U.L.C. A. Commission on Lutheran Relationships, in its re- 
port to the recent convention of its Church, said: “The disagreement 
relates furthermore to a matter of theological interpretation, which, in 
addition, applies only to a non-existent original text of the Scriptures.” 
Dr. Knubel, President of the U.L.C.A., in his opening sermon at this 
convention, said: “The crucial difference developed in recent discussions 
rests in the matter of the verbal inspiration of an original text of the 
Scriptures (which, of course, does not exist),” etc. Cf. C.T.M., Decem- 
ber, 1938, pp. 918, 921. 

2) Do Fundamentalists Play Fair? By William Mentzel Forrest, 
1926, p.55f. We are quoting from the first edition. Somewhere we read 
that the book was revised and that important changes were introduced. 
Let us hope that the passage cited is among those that were altered 
for the better. 
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reflection must show that such a view is untenable. The celebrated 
Epistle to Diognetus, written by an unknown author in the second 
century of our era and listed among the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers, came down to modern times in one manuscript only. 
This manuscript was kept in the library of Strassburg, and in 1870, 
when this library burned down, it was destroyed. Fortunately the 
manuscript had been copied several times before its destruction.) 
Everybody can see how important the nature of this now non- 
existent manuscript was and how much depended on whether or 
not it actually contained the precise words of the author. If it 
was a faithful reproduction of the original, the copies which we 
now have give us the words of that early Christian writer; if not, 
then the faithfulness of our modern copyists has at best merely 
reproduced a faulty transcription and has perpetuated scribal 
errors. Similarly, if the original manuscripts of the holy writers 
were inerrant, then it was at least possible for scribes to transmit 
an inerrant message to posterity. If the original was not inerrant, 
no amount of faithfulness on the part of the copyists could give it 
this quality. If the original writings were (and not merely con- 
tained) the Word of God, then the copies transmit to us the Word 
of God in the degree in which they are faithful to the original. 
If the original manuscripts were not, but merely contained, the 
Word of God, accuracy of transcription did not avail to render 
that divine which was not divine. Yes, a great deal depends on the 
nature of the original. 


It is usual in discussions of this nature to begin with saying 
that the autographs of the holy writers no longer’ are known to 
exist. This, of course, all who have made a study of the subject 
have to admit. The original manuscripts of the New Testament, 
to speak of them in particular, probably consisted of papyrus 
sheets,4) which were fragile and, when handled much, would 
quickly become defective. The hope has been expressed that per- 
haps, since the last hundred years have brought us many interest- 
ing, valuable finds, some archeologist, digging in the sands of Egypt, 
will happen upon an autograph of one of our New Testament 
books.5) But since the days of that arch-deceiver Constantine 


3) Cf. The Apostolic Fathers. With an English translation by Kir- 
sopp Lake. Vol.II, p.349. In the Loeb Classical Library, 1917. 


4) We know this positively concerning 2 John. Cf. 2 John 12: 
dua. yaQtov xal péAavoc, with paper (i.e., papyrus sheet), and ink. 

5) “There is little hope that we shall ever see an autograph copy 
of any book in the Greek New Testament. Casper René Gregory 
(Canon and Text of the New Testament, p.512) felt that the last leaf 
of Mark’s gospel, which was probably torn off [?], may yet be found. 
‘I regard it nevertheless as one of the possibilities of future finds that 
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Simonides, who about eighty-five years ago sold to an overjoyed 
English merchant three “autographs” of New Testament books, 
those of Matthew, James, and Jude, a fraud which was quickly 
detected, people have found it necessary to be very cautious.®) 
While it is not impossible that one or the other original manuscript 
of our Biblical books will be recovered, it is altogether improbable 
that this will occur. 

If, then, the autographs have been lost, with what right can 
anybody say that the original text is still in our possession? In 
endeavoring to give an answer, we come to a remarkable and 
heartening chapter in the history of modern discoveries and re- 
search. While many features of our present-day civilization are 
disgusting and fill us with alarm, the great number of discoveries in 
our era bringing to light ancient Bible manuscripts is faith- 
strengthening, proving that the Word of the Lord endureth forever. 
It is simply astounding how many manuscripts have within the last 
fifty years been found and made available for scholars. While half 
a century ago experts spoke of our possessing two thousand manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, E. v. Dobschuetz, in his revision of 
Nestle’s Einfuehrung in das Neue Testament, issued in 1923, gives 
the total of New Testament manuscripts now known to be extant 
as 4,083.9 Since that time a considerable number of manuscripts 
have been added. Very remarkable, too, is the proximity of the 
date of some of our recently found New Testament manuscripts to 
the time when the sacred writings were composed by the evan- 
gelists and apostles. In the Chester Beatty Papyri to which the 
world of scholars was introduced in 1931 we have some New Testa- 
ment documents which come from the early part of the third cen- 
tury. A few years ago a papyrus fragment was found in the John 
Rylands Library in England containing several verses of John’s 
gospel and written, according to the opinion of competent scholars, 
as early as 125 A.D. If John, as is usually assumed, died about 100, 
we see that there are but twenty-five years intervening between his 
era and the year when this papyrus was produced.§) 

Let the reader ponder how different the situation is concerning 
manuscripts containing the works of our renowned classical Greek 


we receive this gospel with its own authentic finish.’ But the brittle 
papyrus would not last outside of the dry sand of Egypt and the ashes 
of Herculaneum.” A. T. Robertson, Studies in the Text of the New 
Testament, p. 25. 

6) Cf. A. Pott, Der Text des Neuen Testaments, second edition, p. 14. 

7) Page 85 (4th edition). V.Dobschuetz says that at the time of 
writing the count stood somewhat as follows: 32 papyrus fragments, 
170 uncials, 2,320 minuscules, and 1,561 lectionaries. 

8) Cf. S.A. Cartledge, A Conservative Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament, 1938, p.23. Cf. also C.T.M., 1937, p. 212, and especially p. 503 ff. 
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and Latin authors. On this subject A. T. Robertson says: “There is 
but a single manuscript that preserved the most of the Annals of 
Tacitus. Only one manuscript gives the Greek Anthology. The 
poems of Catullus come to us in three manuscripts later than the 
fourteenth century A.D. The best-attested texts, like those of 
Sophocles, Euripides, Vergil, and Cicero, can only count the manu- 
scripts that give them by the hundreds, and these are from 500 
to 1,600 years after the autographs were written. The manuscripts 
of Aeschylus, Aristophanes, Sophocles, and Thucydides are 1,400 
years after the death of the authors. Those of Catullus and Eurip- 
ides are 1,600, those for Plato are 1,300, and those for Demosthenes 
are 1,200. Only Vergil has one manuscript in the fourth century 
and two in the fifth.”9) 

Considering the facts just mentioned and, in addition, the 
existence of old translations of the sacred texts, some going back 
to 150 (Old Latin) and 175 (Old Syriac) A.D., and besides the 
help furnished us in works of early Christian writers who have 
quoted the New Testament, it must be admitted on all sides that 
we have a tremendous amount of material (much of it of the 
highest excellence) at our disposal as we endeavor to determine 
what the apostles and evangelists originally wrote. Since the 
textual problems pertaining to the Old Testament are compara- 
tively simple, we do not make special mention of them in this 
discussion. Perhaps an article treating especially the text of the 
Old Testament can soon appear in these columns. 

But there are so many variant readings, we are told. It is 
often asserted that the great number of variae lectiones makes it 
impossible for us to ascertain the original text of the New Testa- 
ment. The difficulty is merely apparent. The words of Westcott 
and Hort introducing their celebrated edition of the Greek New 
Testament still hold, although written more than fifty years ago: 
“With regard to the great bulk of the words of the New Testament, 
as of other ancient writings, there is no variation or other ground 
of doubt and therefore no room for textual criticism; and here 
therefore an editor is merely a transcriber. The same may be said 
with substantial truth respecting those various readings which have 
never been received, and in all probability never will be received, 
into our printed text. The proportion of words virtually accepted 
on all hands as raised above doubt is very great, not less, on a 
rough computation, than seven eighths of the whole. The remain- 
ing eighth therefore, formed in great part by changes of order and 
other trivialities, constitutes the whole area of criticism. If the 


9) Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
1925, p. 69 £. 
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principles followed in the present edition are sound, this area may 
be very greatly reduced. Recognizing to the full the duty of ab- 
stinence from peremptory decision in cases where the evidence 
leaves the judgment in suspense between two or more readings, 
we find that, setting aside differences of orthography, the words in 
our opinion still subject to doubt only make up about one-sixtieth 
of the whole New Testament. In this second estimate the propor- 
tion of comparatively trivial variations is beyond measure larger 
than in the former, so that the amount of what can in any sense 
be called substantial variation is but a small fraction of the whole 
residuary variation and can hardly form more than a thousandth 
part of the entire text. Since there is reason to suspect that an 
exaggerated impression prevails as to the extent of possible textual 
corruption in the New Testament, which might seem to be con- 
firmed by language used here and there in the following pages, 
we desire to make it clearly understood beforehand how much of 
the New Testament stands in no need of a textual critic’s labors.” 10) 
Whoever has occupied himself a little with the study of our New 
Testament manuscripts has discovered that such discrepancies as 
exist between our various copies are for the greatest part diver- 
gences due to scribal errors, which are at once detected. If a per- 
son, inviting friends for a gathering, writes on one card “Thursday” 
and on another “Thurday,” everybody will see that a slip has 
occurred, and nobody will say that the text or meaning of the invi- 
tation is in doubt. It is precisely this category to which most of 
the variant readings in the field of our New Testament manuscripts 
belong. 

“But,” says our unrelenting critic, “there are, after all, some 
variant readings that are not mere lapses of the pen. With respect 
to them at least you have to admit doubt.” No, we reply, even 
there the reverent, careful New Testament scholar can reach cer- 
tainty. He has a tremendous amount of manuscript material, he 
has furthermore well-established canons, or rules, of textual crit- 
icism, and he can arrive at results which for him no longer belong 
to the sphere of doubtful matters. It may be that he cannot con- 
vince everybody else that his conclusions are right, but as far as 
his own questions are concerned, he can definitely answer them. 
Let him work patiently, prayerfully, and one after the other of the 
texts where variant readings troubled him will come to stand 
before him in undimmed clarity. 

Finally it may not be superfluous to say that here, too, the path 
we have to travel is narrow and the gate to it strait and that we are 


10) The New Testament in the Original Greek. The text revised 
by B.F. Westcott and F.J.A.Hort. Introduction and appendix by the 
editors. (Vol.II.) 1882, p.2f. 
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not taken to the skies on flowery beds of ease. God could have 
done for us what Joseph Smith fraudulently asserted had been done 
for him as a new prophet and the herald of Mormonism: He could 
have given us the sacred Word on gold plates, safely deposited in 
a specified spot. He could have entrusted such plates for safe- 
keeping to the officials of the Congressional Library in Washington 
to be inspected and copied by anybody that desired to do so. But 
that is not God’s way of dealing with us. Just as Paul had his thorn 
in the flesh and stated that he would boast of nothing but his weak- 
ness, so we have our difficulties as we travel toward our goal in the 
unseen world, and one of these is the absence of a text of the Holy 
Scriptures certified to us with mechanical and mathematical 
accuracy. But realizing that nothing in our Christian faith, from 
the belief in the existence of God to the ardent conviction as to 
the reality of the glories of heaven, rests on mathematical, scien- 
tific demonstrations, but that everywhere we walk by faith and 
not by sight, we shall not be unduly perturbed but thank God for 
having given us the more sure Word of prophecy written inerrantly 
by His holy men as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, even 
though the copies that we have were produced by fallible men. 
W. ARNDT 
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The institutional missionary is engaged in a special mission 
endeavor, which is not only very difficult but also requires much 
experience and training. He deals chiefly with people confined 
in public institutions, the afflicted, sick, dependent, and the un- 
fortunates, trying to win them for Christ. He is not only a mis- 
sionary-preacher but also a pastor and spiritual adviser. It is 
essential and most desirable that such a mission-worker be 
a properly trained and duly called and ordained pastor of the 
Church, assigned by her to do mission-work primarily at public 
institutions. He should be a man of varied and wide pastoral 
experience, who has proved his worth as a parish pastor, a man 
of good, sound judgment, of pleasing personality and winning 
ways, and a person who shows great patience with the people 
he is privileged to serve. As a representative of a great Church 
in this particular work he should be free from an inferiority 
complex in his contact with the executives and the personnel of 
large institutions. To gain and hold the confidence and the respect 
of the superintendent and the chief executives of an institution 
is of vital importance. Enjoying the good will of the authorities 
that be is a great asset to the missionary and to his work. He will 
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never forget his real calling, which is that of a missionary, pastor, 
and spiritual adviser, and not become a busybody and a meddler 
in affairs which do not concern him and have nothing to do 
with his actual calling. By attending strictly to his own affairs, 
which according to his call he is supposed to do, he will soon 
become a power for good. His entire attitude should be a friendly 
one, not forced, but natural, and he should avoid all officiousness 
and be easy of approach. A humble and sincere man, unselfish 
and not self-centered, not seeking applause or praise, will soon 
have the friendship, the affection, and the confidence of his charges. 
Much depends also on his personal conduct while ministering at 
a public institution. He is observed and watched by many eyes, 
especially in his work in large hospital wards. This is particularly 
true if he is a prison preacher; for, strange to say, it is the 
prisoner who looks for sincerity and truthfulness in the prison 
chaplain. The inmate will soon perceive whether the chaplain 
is performing his duties in a mechanical fashion or whether he 
has a real passion for souls. In days of trouble and trials, in 
sickness and death, no one desires the ministrations of a man who 
is insincere and not interested in the spiritual welfare of his fellow- 
men. The chaplain should be an outstanding example of a Chris- 
tian and a servant among men. 


A. The Sermon 
We all agree that the sermon and the preaching of it is the 
very center of our work in the parish and in the mission-field. 
It is the pastor’s most important work. A sermon which is poor 
in content, language, presentation, or delivery will hinder the work 
of the Holy Spirit. When we were young seminarians, we were 
taught the art of sermonizing and preaching in the course given 
us in homiletics. It is not necessary to go into details, but bear 
in mind that the chief characteristics of a good sermon are: 
“1) That it contain only the Word of God in all its truth and 
purity; 
“2) That it rightly apply the Word of God; 
“3) That it proclaim all the counsel of God for the sinners’ 
salvation; 
“4) That it supply the special needs of the hearers; 
“5) That it give due regard to present conditions and cir- 
cumstances; 
“6) That its subject-matter be well presented; 
“7) That the sermon be not too long; 
“8) That the sermon be well delivered.” 
(Fritz, Pastoral Theology) 
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Very few missionaries have such a variety of congregations 
as the institutional workers. The sick, the lame, the halt, the 
blind, the deaf, the mentally diseased, the prisoners and youthful 
offenders — all sit at the feet of the missionary to hear the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ preached to them. Many of the services conducted 
by him, the attention manifested, the blessedness of it all, cannot 
fail to impress the preacher as well as his listeners. Whatever 
the cause of their dire need, their afflictions and sorrows, it is 
the sacred duty of the Church to preach to these persons in the 
city and State institutions, regardless of race or rank. The 
question now arises: 


How are We to Preach to These Charges at the Institutions? 


It is an experience of many years with us that there is but 
one way to preach the Gospel to these people and be understood. 
If the chief Christian fundamentals, sin and grace, Law and 
Gospel, and the glorious work of Christ’s redemption, are preached 
in plain, simple language, if illustrations are used and human 
interest stories are told with moderation and a proper application, 
the preacher will not fail to hold the attention of his congregation. 
Congregations will prove to be attentive listeners if they under- 
stand the language of their preacher and hence are able to grasp 
the contents of the sermon. Jesus Himself, while He was on 
earth, spoke plainly in His sermons to the people. He told 
parables in order to bring out great spiritual truths. A preacher 
following these lines will oftentimes hear favorable comments on 
his sermons, and his hearers will tell him that he has “preached 
a wonderful sermon.” Why? Because they have understood his 
preaching. Thus a missionary should teach and preach in the 
conversational language of the plain people. 


“What Should We Preach?” 


Know and understand your people. In the field of institu- 
tional missions not all congregations are alike. It is preposterous 
even to think that one and the same sermon can be preached 
to all congregations in the mission-field. In many cases not two 
congregations are alike. Special sermons are required for special 
groups. The application, too, differs in many cases. It would be 
poor judgment indeed to preach a sermon on the blessedness of 
marriage to a congregation consisting of aged and feeble inmates 
of an infirmary. By way of suggestion let us submit a list of texts 
compiled by the American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, New York. 
This, of course, is an incomplete list. We should add to it the 
Gospel- and Epistle-lessons of the church-year, sermons on cer- 
tain parts of the Catechism, and selected free texts. 
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Texts for Institutional Missionaries 


The Ten Commandments: Ex. 20 

Sermon on the Mount: Matt.5-7 

Paul’s Conversion: Acts 9 and 22 

The Lord’s Prayer: Matt.6; Luke 11 

Lord’s Supper: Matt.26; Mark 14; Luke 22; 1Cor.11 

The Judgment: Matt. 25 

Prophecies of Christ: Gen.3:15; Ps. 22; Is.7:14; 9: 1-7; 11; 40; 53; 
Micah 5:2; Zech.9:9; Mal. 3:1-6 

Story of the Prodigal Son: Luke 15:11-32 

Rich Man and Lazarus: Luke 16:19-31 

Pharisee and the Publican: Luke 18:9-14 

The Parable Chapter: Matt. 13 

Laborers in the Vineyard: Matt. 20:1-16 

The Great Commission: Matt. 28:18-20 

Lesson on Forgiveness: Matt. 18:15-20; Gal. 6:1 

The Good Shepherd: Ps. 23; John 10 

Jesus the Friend of Sinners: John 8:1-11 

The Christian’s Armor: Eph. 6:10-17 

Marriage and Divorce: Matt.5:27-32; 19:3-9 

A Prayer of Repentance: Ps. 51 

Not Works but a Working Faith Saves: John15:1-17; Eph. 2:1-10; 
Jas. 1:16-27 

Battle of the Spirit against the Flesh: Gal. 5:16-26 

Duty of Cooperation: Rom.12; 1Cor.12 

— through the Blood of Jesus: Rom. 3:20-28; Eph. 1:7 
and 2:1-9 


Special Passages for 


Children: Eph. 6:1-3 Mothers: Prov. 31:10-31 
Husbands: 1 Pet.3:7 Employees: Eph. 6:5-8 
Wives: Eph.5:22 Empoyers: Eph.6:9; Col. 4:1 
Fathers: Eph. 6:4 Citizens: Rom.13 


Bible-Readings for Special Occasions 


When discouraged, read Is. 40 and Ps. 43 

When the world is good to you: Deut.8 

When your faith gets weak: Heb. 11 

When things go against you: Pss.27 and 73 

To find joy in church attendance: Ps. 84 

When sins trouble you: Ps.51; 1John1:7-10 

When becoming indifferent toward God: Rev.3 
When seeking forgiveness: Pss.32 and 130 

When you travel: Ps. 121 

When you have the blues: Ps.34; John14 

When you are lonely and fearful: Ps. 23; 1Pet.5:7 
When God seems far away: Pss. 42 and 139 

When you are in danger: Ps. 91 

When you are tempted: Matt. 4:1-11; Rom.6 

When you are sick: Matt.9:1-8; Pss.39 and 91 

In times of severe trial: Rom.8; 1 Pet. 4:12,13 

When in sorrow over death: John 11 and 14; 1Cor.15 
When you worry: Matt. 6:19-34 

When you are angry: Matt.6:14,15; Col. 3:12-17 
When you grow bitter and critical: 1Cor.13 

When weary and heavy laden: Is.55; Matt. 11:28-30 
Encouragement to pray: Luke 11:1-13 

Short definition of the Gospel of Jesus Christ: John3:16; Rom. 3: 
19-28; 1:16,17 
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Are you converted? Read Eph. 2 

If you want your life to be fruitful: John 15; Jas.1 and 2; Rom.12:1 
When you forget your blessings: Ps. 103 

For strength against worldliness: 1 John 2:15-17; 1Tim.6 

To get enjoyment out of church work: Gal.6:9; Jas.5:20; Dan. 12:1-3 


Length of Sermons 


We believe that a sermon should not be too long. Long 
sermons do not always serve their purpose. To concentrate the 
mind upon any subject longer than half an hour is taxing the 
mind. What is said after that period of time is not so easily 
retained. Much can be said in less time if one knows what to 
say and how to say it. A preacher should not tire his audience. 
If he looks at his listeners and not over their heads while preaching, 
he will be able to gage the proper length of his sermon. Restless- 
ness shown by some of his hearers will be a gentle reminder to 
him to stop. Luther in his forcible way has given us a good rule 
to follow: “Stand up, speak up, shut up.” 

An institutional missionary should show consideration for 
his people, especially in the hospitals, where he deals with the 
sick. This must not be overlooked when his audience consists 
entirely of mental cases. Our past experience with various 
institutional congregations has convinced us that the length of 
the sermon should be twenty minutes and at a hospital for mental 
diseases even less than that. 


B. Services 

The missionary must adjust himself to the routine of the 
institution. Certain rules and regulations cover the day and also 
the night. There should be a perfect understanding between the 
superintendent and the missionary, the one sustaining the other, 
neither mistrusting the other. The missionary should not organize 
his work at any institution without consulting the responsible head, 
prior to taking up his active duties. This pertains also to the 
hour suitable for services. The early morning hour is the ideal 
time for chapel. This is especially true with regard to Sundays. 
It is the day set aside by the Christian Church for public worship. 
A great many of our missionaries, however, have many preaching- 
stations. It is well-nigh impossible to preach at all of these stations 
on a Sunday morning or even at any other hour of Sunday. 
By necessity therefore they must make arrangements for week- 
day services. These week-day services should be conducted in 
the early evening hours. The day’s work is then done, and there 
is less interference caused by attention given to patients and 
inmates. In some institutions, services can be arranged before 
the breakfast hour. 
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Regularity of Services 

We hold that services should be conducted regularly and on 
fixed days. It is a great asset to the work if it is generally known 
within the institution that the missionary has his services on the 
same day and at the same time during the entire year. Cancelation 
of services or a change in time should be avoided as much as 
possible. 

Length of Services 

The congregation of an institutional missionary consists chiefly 
of afflicted, feeble, and sick people, with some exceptions. Such 
an exception would be the prison congregation or the audience 
at a correctional institution. A missionary should make this dis- 
tinction and hence show consideration as to the length of his 
service. We believe that not more than one hour should be 
allotted to a hospital or a similar service. Patients should be 
told that it is their privilege to leave the chapel at any time during 
the service if they find it is a mental strain or a physical effort 
to sit through the entire service. This should be well understood 
by the patients in a sanitarium for tuberculosis. Normal con- 
gregations are the exception. 


C. Attendance 


Public preaching is an important part of the work of an 
institutional missionary. In order to preach, he must have an 
audience. Many of our public institutions have private chapels 
or at least a room set aside for religious services. If a missionary 
is in constant contact with his charges, he will invite them to 
attend chapel. In many cases he will find a ready response. 
He must stress the fact that not only Lutherans are welcome at 
his services but all who wish to attend, irrespective of race and 
color. The services should be announced on the bulletin-boards 
and given every possible publicity. The order of service should 
be well planned and a careful selection of hymns made. Each 
patient and inmate should have a hymn-book in good condition, 
not a well-worn book with pages missing. The missionary will 
improve upon his service as he understands more and more the 
spiritual needs of his listeners. He should have his own hangings 
and covers for the altar and lectern. For the lectern we would 
suggest a white linen cloth, with a black cross attached to it. 
Some people think a missionary deals chiefly with transients. 
This may be true to some extent, but he deals also with many 
people at certain institutions who remain with him a long time, 
even until death calls them hence. This is the case in peni- 
tentiaries, infirmaries, and similar institutions. He has well- 
established congregations at these particular institutions. We 
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prefer to employ patients and inmates as ushers. They consider 
it a privilege to be of some assistance to the missionary. The 
overbusy missionaries are glad to have their help and will thank 


them for it. 
Tracts 


An aid in mission-work at public institutions is the proper 
distribution of tracts on Christian fundamentals and kindred 
subjects. This, however, must be done with good judgment and 
proper understanding. Every good tract is a missionary, and by 
the use of tracts much good can be done if the distribution is done 
carefully and wisely. Hence the tract distributor must adapt him- 
self and his tracts to the people whom he wishes to reach, and 
every tract should fit the case in point. The American Lutheran 
Publicity Bureau, New York, has published a number of excellent 
tracts. Special attention is called to the Good News published 
by the Associated Lutheran Charities Conference, which has 
proved its worth these many years and is immensely popular with 
its readers. 

D. Audience 

An institutional missionary must have the rare faculty of 
being able to adjust and adapt himself to the people whom he 
wishes to serve. He deals with the aged and the young, with the 
learned and the illiterate, with rich and poor. He serves the sick, 
people with shattered minds, the tuberculous, veteran soldiers of 
the World War, sin-burdened inmates of prisons, youthful offenders 
of correctional institutions, dependent children, the deaf, and the 
blind. All have an immortal soul, for which the Savior bled, 
suffered, and died. There is but one power to save them all— 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The institutional missionary meets 
with people of his own faith and with people of a different religious 
persuasion. He is also confronted with men and women who are 
enemies of Christ. He must learn how to speak to people with 
little intelligence, who have had but a short period of schooling, 
and much less religious training and indoctrination. There come 
to him the broken-hearted and crushed, who say with Nancy, 
the poor waif of London: “I have no friend.” These are the people 
whom he must learn to know and understand in order to prove 
himself helpful to them. We realize that the calling of an 
institutional missionary is a most difficult one. If any one needs 
wisdom from above and the prayers of his fellow-Christians, it is 
the institutional missionary. 

E. Music 
Since time immemorial the power of music over the heart 


of man has been acknowledged. “Let me make the songs of the 
people,” said a celebrated statesman, “and I care not who makes 
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the laws.” Turning to Holy Scripture, we observe a constant 
recognition of music in the Old and New Testament. Moses sang 
a song of triumph and praise after the overthrow of Pharaoh 
and his host in the Red Sea. David is called the sweet singer 
of Israel, and his psalms were sung by the Old Testament people 
of God in the Sanctuary. Music is one of God’s good and perfect 
gifts. The singing of an entire congregation is its confession and 
its praise offered to the God of heaven. Music is the noble hand- 
maiden preceding and accompanying the preaching of the Word. 
It eases the heart, strengthens and sustains the lagging and down- 
cast spirit. In the darkest moment of his life David tuned his 
harp and bade sorrow and grief flee. In Philippi’s dungeon, at the 
hour of midnight, Paul and Silas raised their voices in melody 
and praise. A Church Father once said: “The singing of songs 
and hymns purifies our thoughts, represses sensuality, stirs the 
heart to pure emotions, awakens a love and a longing for the 
beauty of holiness, moves to holy contrition and godly sobriety.” 


In the institutional missions we foster good music. We have 
an abundance of talent in our own Church. Choirs and soloists 
render music we approve of. Vocal and instrumental music has 
its proper place in the public service. Our musicians delight in 
serving our charges, who are so appreciative of the service ren- 
dered them. Their music enhances the beauty of our service. 
The directors of our choirs are in most cases the teachers of our 
Christian day-schools. This fact in itself assures us that proper 
musical numbers will be offered. On the great holidays their 
music will be seasonal. Our missionaries should use these talents. 
It will prove an asset to their work. We believe, however, that 
this should be done with moderation. The most important part — 
that must ever be maintained in a church service — is the preach- 
ing of the Word of God. 

It has been our custom for many years to give a special 
program of music for patients and inmates in the large dining-halls 
of the institutions. The program is twofold, religious and secular. 
No sermon is preached, and no prayer is spoken; it is an entirely 
recreational program and is attended by a large number of people. 
It is a bright spot in the monotonous life led by these people. 
To hear nearly a thousand prisoners applaud the music or hundreds 
of mental cases express their gratitude by hearty applause is an 
experience not so easily forgotten. We recommend such musical 
programs. 

F. Miscellaneous 

Occasions arise when special prayers should be said. Such 
occasions are: in time of war, after catastrophes, in times of 
national calamity or great sickness, in times of drought or un- 
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seasonable weather; prayers for the civil authorities and for the 
National Government on Independence Day and similar occasions. 

We do not favor personal testimonials by patients or inmates 
at a public service. These testimonials granted by the missionary 
may later reflect upon his good judgment. This may happen in 
the case of a “reformed” prisoner or a person not well grounded. 
Why take the chance? 

Follow-up work after a patient or inmate has left the institu- 
tion is an important factor in institutional mission endeavors. 
In order to do it, a missionary needs additional help. A deaconess 
trained by the Church could be of great assistance in this par- 
ticular phase of the work. Volunteer mission-workers trained 
by the missionary could be engaged, whenever deaconesses are 
not available. Volunteer workers are a great help to the mis- 
sionary if he has given them special training and then supervises 
their activity in the field. 


The Ward Services 


There is little to say about services in the wards of hospitals 
and infirmaries. Preaching, audience, and music do not differ 
much from a service conducted in a chapel. In a ward, how- 
ever, you have handicapped, helpless, and bedfast persons. If these 


would have all their faculties, ward services would be unnecessary. 
The invalids confined to their beds are of various faiths and 
religious preferences. The question arises whether it is really 
fair to subject them to a preaching which does not express their 
faith. They cannot leave the ward quietly because of their help- 
less condition. It seems to us that this would cause more or less 
interference in the case of unwilling listeners. In the chapel there 
is no interference because attendance there is optional and not 
compulsory. We grant that in certain institutions ward preaching 
can be done and with good effect. Volunteer workers have done 
good work by assisting the aged and feeble to the chapel, thus 
eliminating a special ward service for their spiritual welfare. 
During our many years of activity we have never conducted such 
special services. The whole question, however, is a debatable one. 
Experience and conditions alone will tell whether ward preaching 
is practical and commendable or not. 


Special Services 
An institutional missionary is sometimes requested to conduct 
a special service. He will gladly comply with the request if the 
service is to be entirely in his hands. He may be asked to conduct 
a memorial service on the death of a President of our country. 
During the late World War requests were made to preach on 
patriotism and on the work of the Red Cross. We have preached 
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special sermons on Independence Day in a large penitentiary. 
We have made an address on the presentation of two torchéres, 
the gift of senior nurses, to the nurses’ home, speaking on Jesus, 
the true Light. We have conducted an early Christmas service 
for nurses and students of a large training-school at their urgent 
request. Similar and also requests of a different nature have 
come to us. All these can be complied with without violating 
the practise of the Church, scil., if you serve as a preacher and 
not merely as a speaker. We should never forget our sacred 
calling. Our business is to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
in season and out of season. Let us not be found remiss in doing 
what God wants us to do. Eternally happy the man to whom Jesus 
will say as he appears before His judgment-seat: “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant. Thou hast been faithful over 
a few things; I will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord,” Matt. 25:21. 

May the Lord continue to bless all the missionary endeavors 
of our beloved Church. 


Milwaukee, Wis. E. A. DUEMLING 


<é4-~—> 
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Predigtentwiirfe fiir die Cvangelien der Thomafius- 
Perifopenreihe 


Septuagefima 
Soh. 7, 14—17 
Die Lehre Chrijti ijt bon jeher dem Teufel und feinem Wnhang 
ein Dorn im Wuge getwefen, Wpojt. 28,22; 1 Kor. 1,23. Der alte 
bofe Feind jtirrmt auch heute gegen diefe Lehre an; mit groker Macht 
und bieler Lift fucht er uns Chriften davon abiwendig gu machen. Qn 
Der auperen Chrijtenheit lapt man ein tvefentliches Stic nach dem 
andern bon Diefer Lehre fahren. Wir fonnen diefen Verfuchungen nicht 
entgehen. Wollen tir uns bon der Strdmung fortreifen lajjen? Oder 
wollen wir mit Gottes Hilfe an der Lehre Chrifti fejthalfen? Das ijt 
Die twichtige Frage. 
Wollen wir an der Lehre Chrifti fefthalten? 
Wir antivorten: Ya; denn 
1. fieiftnigt menfglime Meinung, fondern gott- 
lide Wahrheit; 
2. fie begeugt fidh an den Gergen als gittlide 
Wahrheit. 1 


Wahrend des Laubbiittenfejtes gab eS in Yerufalem biel Streit 
itber YEfus und feine Lehre. Wie fonnte er fo lehren, da er nicht die 
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gewdhnlide Schulung eines Rabbi durdgemadt hatte? Wuf dieje Frage 
antwortet Der HErr guerft mit BV. 16. 

G3 ijt feine Lehre. Was er verfiindigt, hat er von feinem 
menjdliden Lehrer gelernt; er beruft fic) nidjt auf die Autoritat be- 
riifmter Namen, um Glauben gu finden. Und doch ift fie nicht feine 
Lehre in dem Ginn, als ob er fich fiir einen gang befonders begabten 
Menfden ausgeben wollte, der durd) eigenes Griibeln gu diefer tiefen 
Exfenntnis gelangt ijt. Geine Lehre ift vielmehr die Lehre de3, der 
ijn gefandt hat. Das ijt fein anderer als fein himmlifdher Vater, 
Soh. 5, 17 ff.5 5,37; 6, 44. 

Das ijt die Cingigartigkeit der Lehre Chrifti, fie ijt nicht menfd- 
lide Meinung, fondern gottlide Wahrheit. C3 hat allerdings unter 
den Menfden groke Denker und Weife gegeben, aber alles menfdlice 
Wifjen ijt liidenhaft und allerlei Feblern untertworfen. C8 ijt fein 
Verlak auf menjfdhlide Meinung; das lehrt uns gerade auch unfere 
Beit. Gilt die3 {chon bon irdijden Dingen, dann nod viel mehr, two e3 
fi um unfer etwiges Schidfal handelt. 

Von der Lehre Chrifti aber gilt Sef.55,8.9. Was er lehrt, ift 
iiber alle menfdlide Weisheit erhaben. Das zeigt fich in feiner Cr- 
flarung de3 Gefebes, 3.6. Matth. 5—7, bet deren Schlup wir lefen 
Matth. 7,29. Wie viel tiefer grabt er da als alle menjchlicden Lehrer, 
wie geigt er da die Erhabenheit der gittlicdjen Gefebesforderung! 

Qn viel hiherem Mae erfdeint die Erhabenheit feiner Lehre in 
feiner Verfiindigung de3 Coangelium3. 1 Ror.2,9. Weldhe Fiille der 
Liebe, Gnade, und Weisheit! 

Darum bleibt auch diefe Lehre, Matth. 24, 35, mahrend alle 
menfdlide Meinung vergeht. Auch der heutige Kampf gegen Ddiefe 
Lehre wird fie nicht bernidten. Wir fonnen fie durch) unfere Schuld 
berlieren, aber fie bleibt beftehen. Wollen wir nicht mit Gottes Hilfe 
an Ddiefem unbetwegliden GlaubenSgrund fefthalten? 


2 


Chriftus fagt noch mehr itber feine Lehre, V.17. Ex offenbart die 
gottlide Wahrheit, oh. 1,18: nicht nur Kenntniffe itber Gottes Wefen, 
fondern auch feinen Willen, twas er fiir und an uns tun und was er 
bon uns getan haben twill, vor allem den Gnadenivillen Gottes, Yoh. 
6, 40. 

Diefe Lehre hat die wunderbare Cigenfdhaft, dab fie fich an den 
Herzen als goittlide Wahrheit betweift, V.17b. Sie bedarf feines mei- 
teren Zeugniffes, erfordert feine Geftatigung bon feiten der Menfejen. 
Menjdhlide Behauptungen miiffen durch Betweife befraftigt werden. 
Von Chrifti Lehre aber gilt Sef. 55, 10. 11. Obmwohl feine Lehre den 
Menfdjen nicht fdmeichelt, nidt an die angebornen fiindliden Leiden- 
fdaften appelliert und daber al Torbheit erfdeint, fo erfennt dod das 
glaubige Gerg darin aller Weisheit hidhfte Fille. 
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Sreilichh laffen fich nicht alle itberzeugen. Aber die Urfadhe ift ihr 
Nicdhtwollen, VB. 17a; Matth. 23, 37. 

WIS gottlichke Wahrheit hat fie fich durch die Yahrhunderte an den 
Herzen ungabliger Menfden betwiefen. Nathanael. CSaulus. Luther. 
Walther. Wn unferm Herzen. 

Darum wollen mir durch Gottes Gnade an diefer Lehre fefthalten 
und fingen: Lied 158, 4. Paul F. Kibnekfe 


Seragefima 
Matth. 17, 1—9 

SEfus hat nicht feine Chre gefucdht, Yoh. 8,50, feine Werke nicht 
getan wie die Pharifaer, um von den Menjfehen gefehen gu werden, 
Matth.6,1—6. Yn Verbindung mit mancjen feiner Wunder gebietet 
er Schiveigen, Matth. 12,16 ff. So ijt aud die Verflarung privatim 
gejdehen: BG. 1: nur drei Diinger, ,,beifeits”, V.9. Aber nach feiner 
Wuferjtehung foll die tunderbare Begebenheit veriffentlicdt werden. 
Drei Berichte. Wuch Petrus, 2 Petr.1,15—18. C8 ijt gut, dak diefe 
getwaltige Szene wie in einem practigen Gemalde uns vor Augen gez 
fiihrt ijt. Crflimmen wir oft im Geift diefen hHohen Berg und betradten 
tvir fleigig diefe himmlifde Offenbarung! Denn 


Die Verklairung JEfu auf dem heiligen Berg dient der Verflirung 


Da Yernt man, ae 5: Smee 


1. auf das Angefidt gu fallen und fehr gu ere 
j@reden 
2. aberaud aufguftehben und fid nidt gu fiirdten 


1 

VEfus hatte den Diingern von feinem bevorjtehenden Leiden gefagt, 
16,21. Aber fie hatten eS nicht annehmen wollen, V.22. Die Wirkung 
Dde3 fcharfen Veriveifes, V.23, dauerte nicht lange an. Wir Tefen her- 
nach wieder, Dak e8 ifnen ein unliebfamer, ja peinlicder Gegenjtand des 
Gejpradhs war, Mark. 9,32. Auch auf dem Berge merfen wir den 
Widerjtand gegen diejeS Wort. GSie horen Mtofes und Elias mit dem 
verflarten SEju von derfelben Sache reden, Luf. 9,380.31. Da fprach 
Petrus: V.4. Die Pinger wollen nicht, daf er in Leiden und Tod gehe. 
Sie wollen ihn da behalten, tvo fie ihn in der Verflarung fhauen. Die 
Verflarung SEfu geniigt nicht, jie von der Wahrheit des Worts bom 
Kreuz gu itbergeugen. Chen darum twollen fie nicht daran glauben. 

Wie follte der HErr der Herrlicdhfeit leiden und jterben fonnen? 
Genau diefelbe Widerrede haben wir heute. Wie fann FEfus 
GotteS Sohn fein, da er doch litt und am Kreuge ftarb? Gottes Sohn 
fein und doch leiden und fterben vertragt fich nicht mit der Vernunft. 

Sie meint nicht, tas gottlic), fondern twas menfdlich ijt, 16, 23. 
ere | 
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Was gefdhah nun? BV. 5. Da fonnten die Viinger nicht mehr 
widerfpreden. YEfus wird doch leiden und fterben. Gie werden 
XGfum, ihc Leben, verlieren. YEfus wird fterben und fie mit ihm. 
Diefe Erfenntnis3 iberwaltigt fie, BV. 6. 

Da der menfdgewordene Gottesfohn leidet und ftirbt, follte nie- 
mand mehr leugnen. Hier fieht jeder YCju Herrlichfeit aufgededt, un- 
perbiillt, V.2. €3 war nicht ein Widerfmein von Klarheit, die anders- 
woher fam, fondern die in diefem Gottmenfden ihren Urfprung hatte, 
die nicht berhiillt werden fonnte mie der Glang auf Mofjes Angeficht, 
fondern felbjt §Gfu Kleider durddrang. Wergleiche Studie, The Tho- 
masius Gospel Selections. Und eben die Wahrheit, dah diefer Cin- 
geborne bom Bater leiden und fterben twerde, wird durch die majeftatifdhe 
Stimme aus der Wolfe der gottliden Herrlidfeit den Giingern und 
jedem mit untviderfprechlider Wutoritat aufgedrangt. Hiervbon reden 
nicht nur Mofes und Elias, fondern befiehlt auch der Vater: Hort e3. 
Gerade auf da3 der Welt verachtlide und argerliche Leiden und Ster- 
ben Chrifti fallt wie ein Schlaglicht die Klarheit de3 HErrn. Was fiir 
eine Entfdhuldigung haben alfo die Leugner? 

Nun aber lat uns eben diefe Wahrheit die Gripe und Sdhrec- 
lichfeit Der Siinde recht erfennen. Gie fonnte auf feine andere Weife 
gefiihnt werden. C83 ijt unfer Tod, den er litt. Das Gericht iiber unfere 
Giinde traf ifn. RKéinnen wir dem Tode Chrifti mit Gleicmut gegen- 
iiberftehen? ofne Crfdiitterung daran denfen? B. 6. 


2. 

SVECfus richtet feine Yiinger auf, B.7. Sie find getroft im Glauz 
ben an das Wort ,,Fiirehtet euch nicht”. Wie follten fie diefem Wort 
nidt glauben? B.2. ,Den follt ihr hiren”, B.5. Dadsfelbe fagt 
SEfus allen armen Giindern im Cbvangelium. 

Wie gut und fejt begriindet ijt diefeS Wort! BWEfus litt ftellver- 
tretend, Sef. 538; 2 Kor. 5, 21, ufte. Das heift, die Siinder find in 
ihm geftorben, 2 Ror.5,14. Der eigentlide Tod ijt hinter uns, iiber- 
tounden. Warum fic da noch fiirdhten? Hebr. 2, 14; 1 Ror. 15, 
55—57. 

gerner, Chriftus ijt auferftanden, 16,21. Das gehort mit gum 
Wusgang, den er bollenden follte. Wuch davon gilt das Wort des Vaters, 
%.5. Chrijtus ijt aber al3 Biirge und Stellvertreter der Giinder bom 
Tod erjtanden und gu feiner Herrlichfeit eingegangen. Geine Wuf- 
erftehung und Verflarung ijt unfere. Wer e3 glaubt, hat daran teil. 
Rim. 6,5; Eph. 2, 5. 6; Kol. 2, 12.13. Das ift alles fo gewik, als 
ware e8 bereits gefdehen. Rim. 8,30, ,,berrlic) gemacht”. 

Welcher Art ijt diefe fiinftige Herrlidfeit? Da werden wir YEfum 
mit unfern Mugen fehen bon Angefidht gu Angeficht, V.2. Das ijt dad 
Wefen der Seligkeit. PMatth. 18, 10; Pj. 42, 3; 17,15; Giob 19, 27. 
Seine Gerrlichfeit wird fich in un twiderfpiegeln, 1 Yoh. 3,2. Wir wer- 
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den bleiben, two e8 gut ijt gu fein, b.4; 1 Petr. 1,4; Yoh. 16,22. Wer 
twill bet folcher Wusficht fich noch fiirdten? 

Zur Verflarung YEfu im Hergen fommt e3, wo immer ein Giinder 
in der Erfenntni3 feiner Sinden auf fein Ungeficht fallt und erfchrictt, 
aber aud im Glauben an das Changelium auffteht und fich nidit 
fiirdtet. Geides mirkt der Heilige Geijt aud) durd diefe erhabene Ge- 
fchidte. Er fegne fie hiergu an unferm Herzen. 

Kaul G. Sirfimann 


Ouinguagefima 
Mark. 8, 27—38 

Das vorliegende Evangelium beridtet bon dem herrlicden Befennt- 
ni, das einft Petrus im Namen aller Viinger getan hat. Der Heiland 
felbft hatte durd feine Frage V.29 gu diefem Vefenntnis die Veranz 
laffung gegeben. 

Auch jebt noch ijt ein flares Befenntni3 bon Chrijto nodtig. Unfere 
vielgeriihmte moderne Zeit hat berjdmommene und verfehrte Begriffe 
bon Gott, von Chrifto und feinem Werf. Nie ijt die geiftlide Blind- 
heit tiefer getwefen als in unferer modernen, ,aufgeflarten” Zeit. Und 
iver twill e3 Teugnen, da e3 bofe Beit ijt? Da gilt e3 far und mutig 
unfern Oeiland befennen. 


Das Vefenntnis aller wahren Chriften von Chrijto 
&3 ift 
1. ein f@riftgemapes Befenntnis des Mundes 
2. ein fraftiges Beugnis der Tat 


1 

A. Uuf die Frage BEju Wer fagen die Leute, dak des Menfden 
Sohn fei?” berichten die Diinger da3 verjchiedenartige Urteil der Leute 
iiber SEfum, fowobh!l itber feine Perfon als auch iiber fein Amt, BV. 28. 
Val. auch die Parallelen. Wlle Halten ihn fiir einen auferordentliden 
Menfdjen. Reiner hat die rechte Erfenntnis. — Von Chrifto wird aud 
in unferer Zeit biel geredet und gerithmt. Tugendmufter, Lehrer, Refor- 
mator, Philofoph uf. Und doch wie menig rechte Erfenntnis findet 
fic) bon feiner Perfon und feinem wahren Heilandsamt! 

B. Das redhte Befenntni3 aller wahren Chriften, BV. 29; Matth. 
16, 16. 

a. Von der Perfon Chrifti. Des Menjden Sohn” gugleid der 
twefenSgleicje Sohn de3 lebendigen Gottes, wahrer Menfdh und wahrer 
Gott. Wunderfdin bringt Luther dies Befenntnis aller wahren Chriften 
gum AWusdruc in feiner Erflarung de3 2. Artifels: 3d glaube, dak 
YEfus Chriftus . . . fei mein HErr.” — Die Erfenntnis der Perfon 
Chrifti ijt gur Seligfeit unerlaplid nitig. Nur der Gottmenfd fonnte 
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per Grlofer der Welt fein. Val. Katedhismus, Fragen 137 und 138. 
Reiner halte diefe Frage fiir eine bloR afademifde, die nur die Gelehrten 
und Theologen interejfiere. Gie ift von der groépten praftijhen Widh- 
tigfeit fiir Die ganze Giinderivelt. 

b. Von Chrifti Amt. ,,Chriftus” der Wmtsname unfers Heilandes. 
Davon hatten die Finger gur Beit noch nicht die bolle Erfenntnis, BV. 32; 
Matth. 16,22. Aber der Heiland belehrte fie in unferm Cvangelium, 
%.31. Bald haben Petrus und die andern Viinger auch dies flar er 
fannt und gepredigt. — Das wird bis an das Ende der Beiten das 
Befenntnis aller wahren Chriften von dem WAmte unfer3 Heilandes fein: 
,dex mich berfornen und berdammten Menfdjen erlofet hat . . . une 
fjuldigen Leiden und Sterben”. Weil von diefer Erfenntni3 das 
Heil der Welt abhangt, lagt ficeh der Teufel alles Lob des Amtes Chrifti 
gern gefallen, tenn er nur die} BVefenntni3 von dem ftellvertretenden 
und genugtuenden Leiden und Sterben de3 Heilandes verhindern fann. 
Da3 twollte er dDamals durch Petrus, Matth. 16,23 (,,Satan”). Heute 
nod fteht Satan hinter dem chriftusfeindliden Sefenntnis der Logen, 
der Moderniften und anderer. 

c. Dies Vefenntnis ift bet allen twahren Chrijten tieffte ber- 
gcugung, gdttlide Gewifheit. Petrus fagt nicht etwwa: Das ijt meine 
Meinung”, fondern: ,Du Lift” ufw. Vgl. Matth. 16, 17. 

Gott ftarfe uns gu diejem Befenntni3 in diefer unferer Beit tie 
aud) gu einem fraftigen Befenntnis der Tat! 


2 

A. 8.34. Wer von gangem Herzen Chrijtum als feinen Seiland 
erfennt und befennt, der wird ohne Bigern fein Vefenntnis durd das 
Beugnis der Tat befraftigen. Cr mweif: 2 Ror. 5,15; Vuk. 1, 74. 75. 
Das befennt er auch in den herrlichen Worten Luthers ,,auf dak ich fein 
eigen fei... . Das ift gewiklic) wahr”. Daraus gieht er den richtigen 
Shluk und dient feinem Heiland in inniger Liebe und Danfbarfkeit. 
Gerade diefe Befraftigunug de3 wahren Befenntniffes hat die Welt 
dringend nobtig. Die madht tiefen Cindrud. 

B. Freilis das Beugni3 der Tat gieht Kreuz und Triibjal nach fic. 
Der Heiland macht feine falfden Vorfpieglungen, BV. 34. C8 gilt bei 
der Nachfolge SEfu das ,Leben” bverlieren. Giehe hiergu Sticdhardts 
herrlide Ausfihrung in feiner ,,Biblifden Gefdhidte”, Neues Tefta- 
ment, ©. 145 f. 

C. Gleichiwohl find wahre Chriften fiets willig und bereit, auch fo 
ifr Befenntnis gu befraftigen. 

a. Sie wiffen einerfeit3, dag Rreugesfdheu, Weigerung, Chrijto 
nachgufolgen, unermepliden und unerfeblidjen BVerlujt nach fic) giebt, 
da fie Dadurch ihr eigentlidje3, ihr twahre3, ja dad eige Leben verlieren. 

b. Gie twiffen andererfeits, dak twillige Nachfolge FJEfu auch unter 
dem Kreuz twwahren und unermefliden Getvinn bringt. Der wird fein 
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Leben behalten”, BV. 35. (Siehe gerade auch betreffs des verfdiedenen 
Ginnes de3 Ausdruds ,Leben”, ,,Seele” die obige Stelle aus Stocf- 
Hardt.) 
Angefichts der ernjten und doch ewig wwahren Worte de3 Heilandes 
%. 36.37 ftarfe un3 der treue Gott allezeit zu fraftigem Beugnis der 
Tat auch unter dem Kreuz. Lied 282, BW. 4. 
Mug. F. Bernthal 


Invocavit 
Matth. 11, 20—24 

Snbocabvit der erjte Sonntag in der Paffionsgcit. Das ift die Beit, 
two wir Chrijten in Gedanfen unfern Heiland auf feinem Leidensgang 
bon Gethfemane nach Golgatha begleiten. Gein heifer Rampf mit 
unfern Geelenfeinden, feine fchtwere Arbeit um unfere Vefreiung, fein 
teureS Losfaufen unjerer Seelen bon Sdhuld und Strafe, alles das wird 
un3 in Ddiefer Zeit auf neue bor Augen gefiihrt. Weld eine groke 
Gnade, daB wir das horen diirfen! Viele Hiren nur wenig, viele nichts 
davon. Wohl find fie alle mit ecingefdlojfen in die Erlofung, aber viele 
befommen nichts davon gu hiren. Dak wir doc) nicht vergeffen, tie 
hod wir begnadigt find, und diefe midtige Beit nun auch recht aus- 
faufen! Der OErr lehrt e3 in dem Evangelium vor un8, tie ndtig 
das ift. 

Griferer Segen bringt grifere Verantwortung 
1. Wir haben grogferen Segen empfangen als 
biele andere 


2. Daher haben wir aud grifere Verantwortung 


1 

@. 20.21. SCfu fharfer Fadel, Sdhelten. Cr hatte bet und in 
den Stadten am Galilaijden Meer die meijten Wunder getan, viel dort 
gepredigt. Cbhoragin und Bethfaida Hatten viel mehr Gnade erfahren 
alg Xyrus und Sidon, siwei lajterhafte Stadte, wo der ungiidhtige 
Aftartedienft gepflegt tourde, woher Bfebel, Whabs Weib, ftammte, die 
Ssrael gum Goigendienjt verfiihrte und den Propheten de3 HErrn fo 
groge Not madte. Und nun erjft Rapernaum, B.23. Bis an den 
Himmel erhoben, denn der Sohn Gottes, der Meffias, ging dort aus 
und ein, predigte und lebrte, tat Zeiden und Wunder. (Vgl. V. 16—19.) 
Dagegen Sodom, tie wenig Gnade war diefer Stadt gewworden im Verz- 
gleid mit Rapernaum! Lot hatte dort gepredigt; aber wie wenig tar 
das im Vergleid mit dem, twas YEfus in Rapernaum getan hatte. C3 
ijt mabr, jene Stadte am Galilaijden Meer Hatten griperen Segen 
empfangen alg jene Oeidenftadte. 

Unjere Synode. Bald hundert Jahre voll reidften Segen3. Gotte3 
twwunderbare Fiihrung, Segen, Sdhus. Yn unfern Gemeinden der gange 
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Shab Himmlifher Giiter. Wahrend in den meiften RKirdhengemein- 
faften die Geilige Schrift nicht mehr als Gottes Wort angefehen 
wird, wir... . Wahrend man fonft fogar die Lehre bon der ftell- 
vertretenden Genugtuung FEju Chrifti meggeworfen Hat, ditrfen wir 
un$ nod daran Yaben und erquiden. Wabhrend .in vielen Landern 
die Kirden bedriict werden, diirfen wir ungebindert unfer3 Glau- 
bens Teben. Und wenn wir erft an die Heidenlander denfen, twobhin 
nod fein Gotteswort, fein Cbangelium gedrungen ijt, Dann mug e3 uns 
rect flar werden, dak Gott uns groéferen Gegen hat erfahren laffen 
alg viele andere. Aber dann follen mir auch bedenfen, daB groperer 
Gegen auch grogfere Verantiwortung bringt. 


2 

B.20b. ,Und hatten fic) doch nicht gebeffert”, ihren Ginn nicht 
geandert, die Velehrung de3 Gohnes Gottes nicht gu Herzen genommen. 
Daher das Schelten de3 HErrn. B.21. Webhe, wehe! Choragin und 
Bethfaida werden am Tage de3 Geridht3 mehr Verdammnis empfangen 
al Tyrus und Sidon. Rapernaum wird bis in die Holle hinunter- 
geftoBen werden, ja am Tage de3 Geridhts mehr Verdammnis empfangen 
al8 die gotilojen Cintwohner de3 Landes der Sodomer. 

3 ijt eine merfwirdige Wusfage, die YEjus in den Verfen 21 
und 23 tut. Gr fagt, dak Tyrus und Sidon bor Zeiten im Sad und 
in der Afche Bue getan hatten, wenn folche Taten dort gefdehen waren 
wie in den Stadten am Galilaijden Meere. Und Sodom ware nicht 
gzerftirt worden, wenn folde Taten dort gefchehen waren twie in Raper- 
naum. Godom hatte dann alfo Bue getan. Hier erhebt menjchlicer 
Vorwibk die Frage: , Wenn dem fo ift, dak jene Heidenftadte Bue ge- 
tan batten, wenn fie fo begnadigt worden waren, twarum hat ifnen Gott 
denn nicht mehr Gnade gegeben?” Dad ijt Gottes Sache. Anjtatt uns 
mit folchen vorivibigen Fragen gu plagen, follten wir bielmehr uns 
fragen, twie wir den griéferen Segen gebraucht haben? Das will der 
HErr mit feiner Predigt. 

Grobgerer Segen bringt grépere Verantwortung. Gott hat uns 
fein Gnadenwort Lauter und rein und in reidem Mage gegeben uftv. 
Er fann mit Recht ertwarten, dagB wir nun feine lieben, gehorjamen, 
danfbaren Kinder find, die ihr Licht leuchten Iaffen in der Welt, die ein 
Galz der Erde find, die freudig, eifrig und willig den Heilandsnamen 
finaustragen in alle Welt. Wie fteht e3 damit? Wir follen wifjen, 
wenn wir Ddiefen gréferen Segen migbraucjen, wenn wir trok Ddiefes 
reiden Segen3 lau und leidhtfertig jind und bleiben, dann werden tWwir 
am Tage de3 Gerichts mehr Verdammnis empfangen als die armen 
Heiden, die nie das Evangelium bom Giinderheiland gu Hiren befamen. 

Wh lat uns doch diefe ernfte, o fo ernfte Warnung unfers lieben 
HErrn gu Herzen nehmen, gerade auch in diefer Paffionszeit! Gott 
helfe uns. Wmen. %. 3. Bouman 
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Catholic Action 


Rome never changes. It is still dreaming of world dominion for the 
Catholic Church and is striving for control in every field of human 
activity. To further the aims of Catholicism and to achieve the ulti- 
mate goal in our country, various organizations have been called into 
existence. Among them are the following: The National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, National Council of Catholic Men, National Council of 
Catholic Women, Diocesan Council, Holy Name Society, Catholic Central 
Verein of America, Society of St. Vincent de Paul, National Catholic 
Alumni Federation, International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, Con- 
vert League, and Christ-child Society. The goal toward which these 
organizations are tending is clearly set forth in the following general 
aims of the National Council of Catholic Men: 

1. To serve as the channel for the interchange of information and 


service between the National Catholic Welfare Conference and the laity 
in their common work for the Church. 

2. To be a central clearing-house of information regarding activities 
of Catholic men and women. 


3. To promote under ecclesiastical supervision unity and coopera- 
tion among clergy and laity in matters that affect the general welfare of 
the Church and of the nation. 


4. To aid existing Catholic organizations to work more effectively 
in their own localities. 


5. To cooperate in furthering the aims of all approved movements 
in the interests of the Church and society at large. 


6. To participate through Catholic lay representation in national and 
international movements involving moral questions. 


7. To bring about a better understanding and a more wide-spread 
appreciation of Catholic principles and ideals in our educational, social, 
and civic life. 

In reviewing these aims we note that through this organization the 
Catholic Church as a visible entity desires to introduce its ideals into 
all phases of American life, civic, economical, political, cultural. Effec- 
tive as the work of this organization and related organizations has been 
in furthering Catholic principles, in striving to regain the loyalty of 
apostate Catholics, and in removing prejudices against Catholicism among 
non-Catholics, progress was not as rapid and thoroughgoing as the hier- 
archy desired it to be. New life and new energy had to be injected into 
the whole fabric of Church organizations if Romanism was to thrive and 
grow after the reverses which it has suffered in recent decades. For- 
merly the burden for the propagation of Catholic faith, morals, and prin- 
ciples lay chiefly upon the priesthood and holy orders; but since 1928 
the laity, under the specific guidance of the hierarchy, from the Pope 
down to the parish priest, was also to be enlisted in the task of strength- 
ening Catholicism and in the duty of carrying the Roman conception of 
Christianity into every sphere of private and public life and into the 
affairs of government. This new life, this new hope, and this new 
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aspiration are being infiltrated into Catholic thinking and activity 
through a movement known as Catholic Action, the Lay Apostolate. 
This movement is not a new organization but a new spirit pervading 
the old organizations, a whipping up of enthusiasm for things Catholic, 
and a determination to claim the world as the spiritual and temporal 
realm of the Pope. 

In a letter dated July 28, 1928, Pope Pius XI defined Catholic Action 
in the following words: 

... the part taken by the Catholic laity in the apostolic mission of 
the Church with the object of defending the principles of faith and 
morals and of spreading a sane and beneficial social action so as to 
restore Catholic life in the home and in society. This is to be done 
under the guidance of the hierarchy of the Church, outside and above 
all party politics. ... If by the necessity of connection of matters or- 
ganized Catholic Action must go down to the economic and social field, 
touching even political subjects, it does so only because of supernatural 
interests and the moral and religious welfare of individuals and peoples. 

Speaking before a group of priests, seminarians, sisters, and laymen 
at St. Francis Xavier College Hall in the fall of 1934, the Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S. J., editor of the Queen’s Work, impressed on the minds of 
those present that Catholic Action is “twenty-four-hours-a-day re- 
ligion, cooperation of the laity with the hierarchy, expert professional 
Catholicity, a struggle against apathy, and a knowledge of the person 
of Christ and an enthusiasm for His leadership.” 

Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, apostolic delegate to Mexico, has 
expressed himself on Catholic Action as follows: 

Catholic Action cannot or should not be confounded with civil or 
political action. The purpose of Catholic Action is to form practical 
Catholics who will know their duties, who will have true character and 
will practise their religion in every activity of life, in their own con- 
sciences, in their families, in their professions, in their social relations, 
and in their duties with regard to the public good, by avoiding all 
disturbance and without forming any political party, by remaining 
Catholics free to choose, as their own consciences dictate, the party 
which for them is most beneficial. 

Literature on Catholic Action is making constant reference to the 
Mass and the mystical body of Christ. This is natural and quite logical 
in Catholic thinking. By extolling the sublimity of the Mass and em- 
phasizing the importance of the priesthood, the laymen are made to 
see and feel their dependence on the hierarchy and are more easily led 
into the channels of the lay apostolate. 

In Catholic Action there is an unmistakable echo of the principles 
of Jesuitism and an attempt to approximate the unlimited and un- 
qualified obedience of the Jesuits among the laity. The precision and 
the mobility of the Jesuit order, however, cannot be achieved among 
lay workers; but what is lost on this score is gained through an in- 
creasingly larger number of lay people who are dedicating themselves 
to an active participation in living and spreading the tenets of Rome. 
If possible, the entire man-power of the Catholic Church is to be cap- 
tivated by this movement and placed in the service of the Church. 
But since gifts, mental acumen, and personalities vary widely, persons 
with outstanding qualifications are chosen and painstakingly trained to 
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occupy strategic positions for the protection of Catholic interests and the 
promulgation of Catholic thinking among educators, editors of news- 
papers and magazines, legislators, social-service workers, and among all 
whose duty and privilege it is to influence others. 

In Catholic Action classes, which are being conducted throughout our 
country, the dominant note is urgency, aggressiveness, and resolution, 
centered around topics like the following: The necessity of rewriting 
incorrect history and fostering the renaissance of Catholic philosophy; 
the value of hearing the best Catholic sermons, lectures, and radio broad- 
casts; the rewards of attending a Catholic college or university; the joy 
and benefit of reading and studying Catholic essays, drama, magazines, 
newspapers, biographies, and fiction. All this discussion and this study 
have but one purpose —to focus the attention upon Catholicism and to 
move the “faithful” to widen out the sphere of the Church’s influence. 
The present-day ‘nervous, hectic, and chaotic world condition seems to 
be most auspicious for an energetic and well-planned drive in the in- 
terest of Rome. Men are longing for security and seem to be ready to 
submit to any one who can exercise enough authority to turn confusion 
into peace, insecurity into security. Since the hierarchy of Rome claims 
to be able to establish the kingdom of Christ on earth and fulfil the 
innermost longings of the human heart, the Pope is urging all Catholics, 
under the leadership and guidance of the hierarchy, to take advantage 
of present-day conditions and explore them to the fullest extent for the 
aggrandizement of Rome. He has said time and again that Catholic 
Action “must rightly deserve the name of Social Action.” And in em- 


phasizing the necessity of drawing in new members and spreading the 
influence of Rome, he spoke these words: “You undertake an arduous 
task, but you also will reap special consolations. Catholic Action is 
in your hands. It is for you to make it into the success which it is 
bound to be if it is undertaken with zeal.” 


Rome never changes. It desires to bring back a state such as that 
which obtained in the Middle Ages, when the Pope at times was 
the absolute ruler also in things temporal. But we who are Lutherans 
pray God that such a period may not return to plague the souls of men. 
Rome has never been a blessing to any people as the annals of Europe, 
Mexico, and South America amply prove. That which concerns us 
Lutherans most of all is Rome’s anti-Biblical teaching on the justification 
of a sinner before God. In spite of Biblical terminology Rome’s posi- 
tion is essentially pagan and hence cannot be a blessing to any one. 
He who trusts in purgatory and the supererogatory works of the saints 
for the salvation of his soul is misled. Action for the benefit of the 
human soul both here and in the hereafter is eminently necessary, but 
it does not lie in Catholic Action. It lies alone in the pure, full procla- 
mation of the Gospel of our Lord, which gives forgiveness of sin, life, 
and salvation to every one who humbly believes in the Lord and His 
redemptive work. O Lord, imbue us with Thy Spirit and send us forth 
with Thy Gospel-call to work “while it is day, before the night cometh 
when no man can work.” 
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From the Archeologist’s Note-Book 


From time to time we have reported the progress of the Nubian ex- 
pedition of the Egypt Exploration Society. (See C.T.M., May, 1937, 
p. 391, and February, 1938, p.134.) The second season of excavations at 
Sesebi began December 20, 1937. All exploratory work at this site was 
completed February 13, 1938. On the termination of this work the men 
and equipment were taken to the society’s new concession at Hamarah, 
and twelve days were spent examining the ancient site of Hamarah 
West. This site bids fair to become of great interest to the student of 
Old Testament history, particularly the periods of the Oppression and 
the Exodus. 

Hamarah West is a large mound, covering a town buried deep in the 
sand. The ancient town seems to have suffered little from modern loot- 
ing, and all houses are well preserved. The walls of the temple are in- 
scribed both within and without. As the walls are preserved to a height of 
six or seven feet, a sizeable proportion of reliefs and inscriptions remain, 
many of them retaining their original colors. There are historical in- 
scriptions of Rameses II, Merneptah, Rameses VI, and Rameses IX. 
Noteworthy are two large stelae of Rameses II. The expedition found 
evidence of an occupation of the town before the rise of the second 
Rameses, an occupation not later than the XVIIIth dynasty. Field Direc- 
tor H.W. Fairman writes: “It is clear that the site is a well-preserved 
one that will produce interesting results, including much inscriptional 
material, and there is every hope of finding objects, including statuary, 
in a good state of preservation. The site should well repay excavation.” 

The joint expedition of the Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale 
at Cairo and the University of Warsaw began on January 3, 1937, its 
excavation at important Tell-Edfu. The first season’s work closed Feb- 
ruary 26, 1938. Its rich results are described in their 1937 volume of 
Tell Edfou. Among the finds are a considerable number of Greek ostraca 
from the Jewish quarter, a few Latin ostraca, and some Byzantine papyri. 
In a private letter, the editor, Prof. J. Manteuffel of the Institut Frangais, 
writes that some more Greek texts are discovered. Papyrologists hope 
that our stock of papyri from Edfu may be yet further increased. The 
report figured large at the Twentieth International Congress of Orien- 
talists, which was held at Brussels, September 5-10, 1938, under the 
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patronage of the King of the Belgians. Presiding at the congress was 
Prof. J. Capart, who is also president of the Egyptology section. Prof. G. 
Ryckmans of the University of Louvain served as secretary. 

The continuing warfare between Ishmael and Isaac in Palestine sadly 
tore into the Wellcome-Marston Expedition when, on January 10, 1938, 
Director J. L. Starkey of the expedition was shot dead in his car by Arabs 
while on his way to the opening of the new Archeological Museum in 
Jerusalem. For a number of years Mr. Starkey was associated with the 
celebrated Sir Flinders Petrie, whose outstanding work in the field of 
papyrology is well known to many of our Greek-loving pastors. He 
joined Sir Flinders in Egypt in 1922, later following him to Palestine. 
In 1932 Starkey began to excavate Tell ed-Duwer (the ancient Lachish) 
in Southern Palestine with the support of Sir Henry Wellcome, Sir 
Charles Marston, Sir Robert Mound, and later the trustees of the Well- 
come Foundation. His work at the Lachish site, on which he was still 
engaged at the time of his death at the age of forty-five, uncovered, 
among many other objects, a bowl giving valuable evidence of the use of 
the “Sinai script” in Palestine, and later the remarkable group of Hebrew 
ostraca on sherds of about 600 A. D., a century prior to the Arab conquest. 
The remains were interred at the Protestant Cemetery on Mount Zion, 
January 11, and a week later a memorial service, attended by a large 
number of archeologists, was held at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Our note-book contains another death notice this time, viz., that of 
Prof. Carl Schmidt, who died in Cairo on Easter Day, 1938, at the age 
of seventy. Professor Schmidt will be remembered as the editor of the 
most important Coptic texts and the discoverer of many of the most 
important Coptic manuscripts. Originally from Mecklenburg, he became 
a pupil of Erman and Steindorff in Berlin besides attaining distinction 
as a classical scholar. But his bent was always toward historical 
theology, and from 1899 onwards he taught in the theological faculty 
of the Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitaet (Berlin), partly our own alma 
mater. Here, for many years, he was a close friend and colleague of 
Harnack. His prolific publications included critical editions of the Bruce 
Gnostic Papyri in the Bodleian Library, of the Acts of Paul, in the then 
unknown Coptic dialect, of the Epistle of Clement in Achmimic, and of 
the Dialogs of Jesus and His Disciples (Gespraeche Jesu). Some of his 
most valuable work was done upon the Pistis Sophia, which he edited 
and translated anew. All his works are characterized by the minutest 
care and accuracy. The Gnostic heresies and extracanonical literature 
were his chief interest. His last years were absorbed by the newly 
discovered Manichaean Papyri. At the end of his fruitful life, and 
resultant from his most painstaking studies of the Apocrypha, Professor 
Schmidt conceived it as his solemn duty to write in defense of the 
authenticity of the canonical Christian documents, which were then being 
attacked with more pagan zeal than knowledge by the partisans of 
General Ludendorffs antichristian movement. 

Important additions to our stock of early Christian letters are con- 
tained in the Rendel Harris Papyri, just published by the Cambridge 
University Press. No. 107 of the miscellaneous selection of private letters 
dates from the beginning of the third century, and thus it ranks among 
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the earliest remains of Christian epistolography. Strangely enough, the 
writer invokes 1@ natgi Bedi tijs GAndeiacs xal tH nagaxAntm xvevpatt, 
but makes no mention of the Son, and he invokes a threefold blessing 
upon his correspondent: t@ pév odpat tyiav (sic), tO 88 xvedpat eddv- 
niav, tH 5& wuyxt Conv aidvov. 

Los Angeles, Calif. R.T.Dvu Brav 


The Theological Seminary 


An article by Dr. Earle V. Pierce, printed in the Watchman-Examiner, 
says some things in reference to a theological seminary which are also 
of interest to us. We quote: 

“Whoever trains the future leaders grips the coming generations. 
... A seminary is needed to pour forth a stream of truth uncontaminated 
by the false philosophies of the age. What is a seminary to be? This is 
the second question. It is to be primarily personalities. Equipment is 
valuable, but it stands in third place. Scholarship counts, but it is 
second. The chief teaching is the teachers. It is the impress of per- 
sonalities that sends forth youth to impress others. One teacher for five 
years shaped my ideals and iutellect. When I got to the university, 
where electives were possible, I picked out the men I wanted to be 
under and took whatever they had; I would do it again. Garfield’s 
definition of a college of iiberal education as a log with Mark Hopkins 
on one end and a farmer boy on the other is a classic. Let us have 
scholars in the chairs of our seminaries, men who are thoroughly 
equipped; but if they are not great, inspiring personalities, their work 
will be pedantic and their fruit woody. ... 

“What is a seminary to produce? A seminary should produce pro- 
ficient preachers and pastors. This is the test of a seminary. It tends 
to reproduce itself. Its success is in the success of the men it sends forth. 

“Its graduates should be qualified for a spiritual ministry. They 
should above all things bring warmth and love to the churches. Scholar- 
ship is valuable if it has a soul, but it is an arid desert if it does not 
have flowing through it the river of great love for God and for the souls 
of men. Diamonds are sparkling to look at, but you cannot eat them. 
Pastors are to be spiritual and not carnal. They are to be men of God. 
Some one has truly said that the greatest single force for good in a 
community is a godly minister. Seminaries should train in ‘perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God.’... 

“A seminary is charged with the duty of preparing students for a 
successful ministry. Business colleges realize they must be able to say, 
‘This graduate will do the work.’ Medical schools must not turn a man 
out until they are sure he knows how to treat human bodies. Sem- 
inaries have been weak here. They do not sift their men thoroughly 
enough. ... The category of the qualifications for success beyond the 
academic is fairly simple but searching. First, does he have common 
sense? Theodore Cuyler says to the young pastor: ‘If you do not have 
education, you can get that; if you do not have culture, that can be 
given you; if you do not have books, you can buy them; but if you do 
not have common sense, God pity you, for there is no place where you 
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can get this.’ It ought to be possible in three years of training to learn 
whether a student has common sense. If not, do not send him out to 
the churches. Then, is he a man of prayer? ... Pastors need to know 
their Bibles better than most of them do. A weakness of seminaries has 
been that they have majored on studies about the Bible rather than upon 
the Bible itself.... There can be no real success without a love for souls, 
a love for people as such and for their eternal welfare. Pastors must 
love people as they are if they would change them to what they ought 
to be. 

“The Bible tells us pastors must be ‘apt to teach.’ This requirement 
would weed out a multitude if strictly applied, and the Church would 
be the better off for the weeding... . 

“So the pastor needs to be taught how to think and how to study 
and to have habits of study. It may be a misnomer to call a certain 
room that the pastor has a study. Often it is only an office and frequently 
just a loafing-place. For the primary sin of preachers is laziness. The 
‘seven deadly sins’ very fitly have sloth at the center. It can account for 
all the rest. Spiritual, mental, and physical sloth cause more of the 
failure of pastors and preachers than any other one sin or deficiency. 
A seminary should make it impossible for a man morally or physically 
lazy to be continued.” J.H.C.F. 


For What Purpose do We Approach the Lord’s Table? 


Our synodical Catechism answers this question, in the first place, 
by saying: “Chiefly for the strengthening of our faith in the forgiveness 
of our sins through our Lord Jesus Christ.” This reply is certainly in 
agreement with Scripture and has always been offered and sustained by 
our Lutheran teachers. Dietrich, for example, in his catechism (used in 
our Church in former years) answers the question as follows: “To 
strengthen my faith in my Lord Jesus Christ and by receiving His body 
and blood to refresh and quicken my hungry and thirsty soul.” In 
substantial accord with this reply is also that in “Christian Questions 
with Their Answers,” which certainly present Luther’s doctrine on this 
point, even if they were not drawn up by him, as modern scholars 
claim. Question No.18 reads: “Finally, why do you wish to go to the 
Sacrament?” and the answer is: “That I may learn to believe that Christ 
died for my sins out of great love, as before said, and that I may also 
learn of Him to love God and my neighbor.” The words “That I may 
learn that Christ died for my sins out of great love” means essentially 
the same as “to strengthen my faith in my Lord Jesus Christ.” That 
the Holy Supper is to strengthen our faith in the gracious remission of 
our sins is obvious from the fact that it is the sacramentum confirmationis, 
or the Sacrament which confirms, while Holy Baptism is the sacramen- 
tum initiationis, or the Sacrament which, by engendering faith in us, 
receives us into Christ’s Kingdom of Grace. In other words, it is the 
peculiar function of the Holy Supper to strengthen that true, saving faith 
in Christ which the Holy Ghost already has engendered in the believer 
through Baptism or the oral proclamation of the Gospel or through both. 

With this answer in view, the question has been raised whether it is 
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right to say that in the Lord’s Supper “we receive forgiveness of our sins” 
or, putting it differently, that “the Lord’s Supper imparts to the com- 
municant forgiveness of sins.” The claim has been made, first, that the 
statement is not Lutheran since Luther himself never used it; secondly, 
that it leads to misunderstanding on the part of the laity, just as if “they 
might do as they please” and yet, “coming to the Lord’s Table, receive 
forgiveness of sins.” In other words, the statement, it has been judged, 
leads to, and promotes, externalism or belief in quasi ex-opere-operato 
impartation of grace. For these reasons it has been urged that the state- 
ment “The Lord’s Supper imparts to us forgiveness of sins” ought not to 
be used in our sermons and confirmation instruction. So far the con- 
tention. 

In considering the problem before us, we must remember that it is 
not our Lutheran dogmaticians who denied that “in the Lord’s Supper 
we receive forgiveness of sins” but the papists. Touching on this point 
in his Christliche Dogmatik (II, 343 ff., 438 ff.), Dr. Pieper writes: “The 
remission of sins as finis cuius of the Lord’s Supper the Romanists deny. 
The Council of Trent anathematizes those who designate as the chief 
purpose of the Lord’s Supper the remission of sins.” On page 396, 
note 1,282, he quotes the declaration of the Council of Trent (De Sacro- 
sancto Euch., can.5): “Si quis dixerit, praecipuum fructum eucharistiae 
esse remissionem peccatorum, anathema sit.” In the same way, as 
Dr. Pieper further shows, also the Reformed deny that “the Lord’s Supper 
imparts to us the forgiveness of sins.” Dr. Pieper writes: “Carlstadt tried 
to instruct Christians: “That is a common and detestable offense that our 
Christians seek forgiveness of sins in the Sacrament, In the same way 
also Zwingli admonishes that we indeed must celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
as a commemoration of Christ’s death but that at the same time ‘we 
must beware of the thought that in the Lord’s Supper there is offered 
to us forgiveness of sins.’ The same distinction is urged by Calvin. The 
Consensus Tigurinus warns against the idea as if ‘the visible sign, while 
it is being offered, secured in the same moment also the grace of God.’” 
(Cé. III, 438.) 

Positively Dr. Pieper declares that in common with the Gospel and 
Holy Baptism the Lord’s Supper is a means of justification (ein Recht- 
fertigungsmedium, medium iustificationis sive remissionis peccatorum). 
He writes: “Also the Lord’s Supper is no more and no less than a means 
instituted by Christ by which He offers and bestows the forgiveness of 
sins, secured (erworben) by Him, to those who partake of the meal. In 
other words, the Lord’s Supper does not belong to the Law but is pure 
Gospel; that is, it is not a work which we do for Christ but a work which 
Christ does to us (an uns). It is a work of Christ by which He assures 
us that through His vicarious death we have a gracious God. This truth 
is expressed clearly by the words which Christ uses at the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper; for when Christ says: “Take, eat; this is My body, 
which is given for you’; and: ‘This is My blood, which is shed for you,’ 
we can understand these words in no other sense than in this, that we 
ourselves no longer should pay for our sins before God but that our sins 
have already been paid through Christ’s body given for us and through 
Christ’s blood shed for us. Luther therefore is right when he declares: 
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‘The Mass [the Lord’s Supper] is no work or sacrifice but a word or sign 
of divine grace which God employs on our behalf to establish and 
strengthen our faith in Him’ (that is, our faith that He is gracious to us). 
In the Apology we read: ‘The Sacrament was instituted for the pur- 
pose of being a seal and testimony of the free remission of sins and 
that, accordingly, it ought to admonish alarmed consciences to be truly 
confident and believe that their sins are freely remitted.’ (Triglot, 
400, 49.) ... In the Lord’s Supper the individual absolution from the 
guilt of sin, which is meant for each person, is confirmed and sealed 
through the bestowal of the body of Christ, which was given for us, 
and through the bestowal of the blood of Christ, which was shed for us. 
By this the Lord’s Supper distinguishes itself from the other means of 
grace.” (III, 343f.) On page 436 Dr.Pieper writes: “In spite of this 
fact [i.e., Luther’s stout defense of the real presence] the real presence 
is to Luther only the means to the end (Mittel zum Zweck), namely, the 
means to impart and confirm the forgiveness of sins, and this indeed 
through the added words of Christ: ‘given and shed for you for the 
remission of sins.’ After Luther, in his Large Catechism, has proved 
from Scripture ‘the first point, which relates to the essence of this Sacra- 
ment,’ that is, the real presence, he says of its purpose, ‘on account of 
which really the Sacrament was instituted, namely, of the imparting of 
the forgiveness of sins, ‘which is also its most necessary part, that we 
may know what we should seek and obtain there. Now, this is plain 
and clear from the words just mentioned: ‘This is My body and blood, 
given and shed for you for the remission of sins.’ Briefly, this is as 
much as to say: For this reason we go to the Sacrament because there 
we receive such a treasure by and in which we obtain forgiveness of 
sins. (Triglot, 757.) Luther by no means put the real presence in the 
place of the sola fides, but he retains the real presence as the support 
(Stuetze) of the sola fides, as Christ intended this to be. The Lord’s 
Supper is to him a ‘food of souls, which nourishes and strengthens the 
new man.’ ‘It is given for a daily pasture and sustenance that faith may 
refresh and strengthen itself. (Triglot, 759.) But the ‘faith’ of which 
Luther here speaks is to him nothing else than the faith in the remission 
of sins.” So far Dr. Pieper to show that in the Lord’s Supper we actually 
receive forgiveness of sins. 

With these clear and emphatic statements before us, it is hardly 
necessary to add anything in support of the truth that the Holy Supper 
imparts to us forgiveness of sins. But we may approach and settle the 
matter from still another angle. In the first place, since the Lord’s 
Supper, as Dr. Pieper so clearly shows, belongs, not to the Law but to 
the Gospel, it needs must offer, convey, and seal to us the gracious 
forgiveness of our sins, for just that is the peculiar function of the 
blessed Gospel. Here applies Article IV of Luther’s sublime Smalcald 
Articles: “We will now return to the Gospel, which not merely in one 
way gives us counsel and aid against sin; for God is superabundantly 
rich and liberal in His grace and goodness. First, through the spoken 
Word by which the forgiveness of sins is preached in the whole world; 
which is the peculiar office of the Gospel. Secondly, through Baptism. 
Thirdly, through the holy Sacrament of the Altar. Fourthly, through the 
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power of the keys and also through the mutual conversation and con- 
solation of brethren, Matt. 18:20.” Here Luther affirms that in the Holy 
Supper we receive the same remission of sins which is offered to all 
men in the spoken Word or in Baptism or in Absolution. 

Again, the Lord’s Supper could not strengthen our faith in the gra- 
cious forgiveness of our sins if it did not at the same time offer and 
impart to us the free remission of our sins, in other words, if it were 
not from beginning to end God’s sweet and blessed Gospel promise of 
plenary pardon; for how could our faith be strengthened by anything 
else than the Gospel and its wonderful promise? For this reason there 
must be no controversy on this point. Carnally secure communicants 
who incline to externalism must be reproved by the Law and its terrors 
but never by withholding from those who come to the Lord’s Table 
anything of the precious Gospel which God has connected with this 
Sacrament. To do so is Romanistic and not Lutheran practise. Let Lu- 
theran ministers therefore open to those who kneel at the Lord’s Table 
the full fountain of salvation and strengthen them with the promise of 
forgiveness in Christ Jesus. J. THEODORE MUELLER 


How a Jew Won Another Jew for Christ 


In the Lutheran Companion we find an interesting article treating of 
Professor Kohnstamm of the Dutch Foreign Missions Board and of the 
manner in which he arrived at a fuller understanding of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. After relating how Kohnstamm when a student had been 
influenced by one of his professors who was a devout Christian, the 
author gives the following acccunt of how matters further developed in 
this eminent man’s life and thinking: 

“But he had still a long way to go between the recognition of Jesus 
as a great and inspiring teacher and the acceptance of Him as the object 
of his personal faith. It is interesting to follow him through the various 
stages by which his prejudices were removed, his faith in Jesus enlarged, 
and the necessity of an open confession passed into conviction and 
action. With the passage of the years had come his marriage, his appoint- 
ment as a teacher in the university, and his recognition as an outstanding 
scholar. But in spite of his love for the Bible and his growing esteem 
for Jesus, religion was for him largely a thing apart; it was not central 
in his life and thought. 

“Hitherto, under the influence of liberal individualism, he clung to 
the opinion that a man’s religious views are his own and do not require 
definite form or expression. In one’s relationship with others it is never 
necessary to voice one’s deepest convictions. But in a political meeting 
in a small Netherlands village, where he was called upon to face a com- 
pany of anarchist basket-weavers, it became necessary to answer clearly 
and frankly their own positive claims. He was conscious of vagueness 
and uncertainty. ‘In reply,’ he says, ‘it was up to me to attempt to 
make clear to these dear folk why I could not share their views. I was 
conscious that I had miserably failed. I had not learned to give form 
and expression to my religious faith, which really inspired and guided 
me, in a language which I myself as well as others could understand.’ 
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“At this stage help came from an unexpected source. A nephew 
of his father came from Germany to visit him for several weeks. This 
relative held Professor Kohnstamm in high esteem, and he paid great 
respect to his views on important questions. But there was one point 
that was entirely incomprehensible to him. 

“Tt was not,’ says Professor Kohnstamm, ‘that I, an intellectual, 
above all a physicist, should call myself religious. That to him was 
sufficiently odd, yet he could conceive the possibility. But that I, a Jew, 
should accept Christianity, that for him was sheer nonsense. He chal- 
lenged me to point out a single idea or truth in the New Testament that 
was new. I thought at first my task was an easy one and proceeded to 
formulate a whole series of theses, such as man’s relationship to God 
as Father, his acceptance with God by mercy and grace rather than 
because of any merit on his side, the unity of mankind, and the revelation 
through suffering as well as the meaning of the cross, and much more. 
To my astonishment he took exception one by one to all my theses, basing 
his argument on a knowledge of the Bible that I had never suspected 
he possessed. He held that that which I had declared to be Christian 
teaching, statement by statement, could be found, if not explicitly, at 
least in embryo, in the Old Testament. 

“*Yet I knew that in spite of the truth of his statements he was 
none the less wrong; for the Bible is a unity. But I could not explain 
what I meant in a manner which could satisfy me, much less him. 
Suddenly, in reading Hermann’s book on The Christian’s Communion 
with God, the answer came, the answer for myself as well as for my 
cousin. I went to him and said: “You are right. There is nothing of 
wisdom in the New Testament which is not found in the Old. But in 
the New Testament there is One that is new, Jesus Christ, and without 
Him I cannot live.” 

“ ‘He stared at me in wondering amazement and said quietly: “That 
being the case, there can be no further use for argument with you.” 
I, however, knew that I had found Him in whom alone the kingdom of 
God can and will be victorious.’ 

“But in spite of all this, for various reasons, four more years passed 
before he was able without reservation of any kind to make public con- 
fession of his faith in Jesus Christ as his Savior and Lord. He had come 
to place a high estimate on the obligations of the Christian life, knowing 
that one could become Christ’s follower only through complete sur- 
render of self. On an Easter Sunday, a few years ago, he was publicly 
received as a member of the Reformed Church of the Netherlands, as 
one of the great fellowship in Christ, in which it is one’s unspeakable 
privilege to be a witness and servant.” A. 


“Luther an Instigator of Persecution during the 
Peasants’ War” 


The Presbyterian of October 13, 1938, writes: “Men like Dwight L. 
Moody have done more to redeem the unregenerate and build up the 
Kingdom than a whole army of inquisitors. John Calvin is a nobler 
character when he is writing his Institutes than when he is consenting 
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to the death of Servetus. Luther is closer to our hearts when he pro- 
claims the good tidings of justification by faith than when he becomes 
an instigator of persecution during the Peasants’ War.” It is surprising 
that a publication like the Presbyterian, usually so well informed, would 
make such a pronouncement concerning Luther. It is true indeed that 
this myth concerning Luther has just about gained the status of an 
established historical fact. Generation after generation repeats it. It is 
trotted out year after year. Anything to discredit Luther! “It Began in 
Galilee,’ by R.J. Barker, published in 1938, pounces upon it: “Of the 
other writings in the New Testament, it will be enough to refer to 
James and John. The man who took sides with the princes against the 
peasants called the Letter of James an ‘epistle of straw.’” (P.76.) The 
Western Watchman (Catholic) makes much of it: “Luther prided him- 
self on the orgy, saying: ‘I, Martin Luther, slew all the peasants; for 
I said that they should be slain.’” (See the Pastor’s Monthly, 1932, 
p.621.) The Western Christian Advocate believes in it. “Having aroused 
the people, Luther deserted them. . . and said: ‘Dear lords, smite, stab, 
destroy; whoever dies fighting for authority is a martyr before God.’” 
(See Theol. Monthly, 1928, p.26.) Colliers’ Weekly is much exercised 
about it. “When the peasants revolted against their intolerable lot, they, 
of course, expected to find in the arch-revolter Martin Luther a sym- 
pathetic friend. But ‘a rebel is outlawed of God and the Kaiser,’ said the 
prophet contemptuously. ‘Therefore, who can, shall here openly or 
secretly smite, slaughter, and stab.’ Nice words from the follower of 
One who said: ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labor,’ etc.” (See Lutheran 
Witness, 1927, p.186.) H.Grisar (Jesuit) castigates Luther, “who in the 
beginning had stirred up the populace through his incautious, incendiary 
talk about evangelical liberty . . . and then, when the rebellion threatened 
to revolutionalize all Germany, turned in fierce wrath against ‘the mur- 
dering peasants’ and became a partisan of the rulers.” (See Lehre u. 
Wehre, 1926, p.171.) It must be so. Everybody says so. And so the 
editor of the Presbyterian, too, permits his contributor to say it. 

It might be expecting too much if we asked these writers to read 
the essay in Four Hundred Years on “Luther and the Peasant War.” 
They would find that Luther taught that Christian freedom has nothing 
to do with a man’s social or political position in this world and that men 
must not employ force for the advancement of Christian freedom or 
any Church reform. They will find further that the peasants were en- 
gaged in open rebellion, “despoiling and incinerating castles and clois- 
ters, mercilessly murdering the captives, the infuriated mobs becoming 
guilty of ever more vicious excesses and revolting brutalities,’ and that 
Luther was convinced “that the government must, in the performance 
of its duty, use all the power at its command to suppress such insur- 
rection.” And they will find that before the outbreak of the Peasants’ 
War in 1525 Luther had declared in 1521: “I hold, and ever will hold, 
to the party which suffers violence, no matter how wrong it may be, 
and will oppose the party that causes tumult, however righteous its 
cause, and this because no tumult will pass off without the shedding 
of innocent blood and other harm.” This essay on “Luther and the 
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Peasant War” may not be available to all. However, it is not asking 
too much if we insist that men have no right to make any pronounce- 
ment on this matter unless they have heard Luther himself. 


Let them read Luther’s tract “Against the Robbing and Murdering 
Hordes of Peasants” (St.Louis ed., 16, p.77ff.; Holman translation, 4, 
p. 248 ff.) and the related writings. Yes. Luther said: “Therefore, dear 
lords, here is a place where you can release, rescue, help. Stab, smite, 
slay, whoever can.” But pay attention to the “therefore.” That means: 
“They are starting a rebellion and violently robbing and plundering 
monasteries and castles.... Any man against whom it can be proved 
that he is a maker of sedition is outside the law of God and the Empire, 
so that the first who can slay him is doing right and well. Rebellion is 
not simple murder but is like a great fire, which attacks, and lays waste, 
a whole land. Thus rebellion brings with it a land full of murder and 
bloodshed, makes widows and orphans, and turns everything upside 
down, like the greatest disaster. Therefore let every one who can, smite, 
slay, and stab, secretly or openly, remembering that nothing can be more 
poisonous, hurtful, or devilish than a rebel. It is just as when one must 
kill a mad dog; if you do not strike him, he will strike you and a whole 
land with you.” That being so, Luther was right in adding: “If you die 
in doing it, well for you. A more blessed death can never be yours; 
for you die in obeying the divine word and commandment in Rom. 13 
and in loving service of your neighbor.” How can the Presbyterian 
find fault with Luther for taking this position? If the Russian and 
German and Scottish Reds in the United States banded together and 
went up and down the country pillaging, burning, and killing and all 
good citizens were calling upon the authorities to smite and slay the 
murdering hordes, would the Presbyterian write an editorial against 
these citizens as instigators of persecution? The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference says: “It would be well to remember that, 
when Luther ‘took sides against the peasants,’ he was taking sides 
against anarchy and the mob; and also to ask oneself whether any 
other man since St.Paul did as much to further the interests of the 
common man and to bring about the Christian community as this same 
Luther.” (Nov., 1938, p. 76.) 

Now read An Open Letter concerning the Handbook against the 
Peasants. You will hear Luther saying: “If my first advice, given when 
the rebellion was just beginning, had been followed and a peasant or a 
hundred of them had been knocked down so that the rest would have 
tripped over them, and if they had not been allowed to get the upper 
hand, many thousands of them who now have to die would have been 
saved, for they would have stayed at home. That would have been a 
needful deed of mercy.” And read on: “I did not teach, however, that 
mercy ought not to be shown to the captives and those who have 
surrendered. They accuse me of having said it, but my book proves 
the opposite.” — Luther siding with the princes against the peasants? 
Keep on reading, and you will find this: “It was not my intention 
either to strengthen the raging tyrants or to praise their raving. For 
I hear that some of my knightlets are treating the poor people with 
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unmeasured cruelty and are very bold and defiant, as though they had 
won the victory and were firmly in the saddle. ... But soon they will 
reap what now they are sowing. He that sitteth on high sees them, 
and He will come before they expect Him.” (16,77 ff. Holman, 4, 
259 ff.) 

While you are reading up in Luther, you might come across this 
passage: “Where was their prowess in the peasant insurrection? At that 
time there was not a single priest or monk, not a single bishop, powerful 
though he might be, who had one spark of courage in his soul. Not one 
of them prayed in those days, not one believed, no one dared to reprove 
the people for their public sin of rebellion, but they were all afraid and 
offered to submit to anything the peasants demanded.” (On Is. 28; 
St. L.ed., 6, p.355.) It was Luther who wrote the tract against the 
robbing and murdering hordes. He knew what was required of the 
government and was not afraid to say so. Besides, “over against every 
charge of cowardice it must be recorded that, at the risk of being mur- 
dered, he went into various disturbed localities, seeking to quiet the 
rebellious spirits.” (Four Hundred Years, p. 138.) 


Just to show that there are others besides the Lutherans who do 
not fault Luther in this matter, we submit the following extract from the 
History of the Christian Church, by John F. Hurst (Methodist): “Luther 
felt that the revolutionists were emphasizing the Reformation, to its 
detriment, for the support of their cause. It was purely in the interest 
of the Gospel that he wrote his tract Against the Murderous Robber 
Peasants, in which he called upon the authorities to do their duty, at the 
same time giving them to uuderstand that they deserved this disaster. 
He advised them to try peaceable methods of settlement and, if these 
failed, to use the sword in suppressing the rebellion, but to treat the 
prisoners with kindness.... The greatest mercy consisted in the most 
vigorous suppression of violence.... It is difficult to estimate which was 
the wise course. Had Luther taken side with the peasants, his enemies 
would have charged the Reformation with the entire trouble. That he 
opposed them did not save him from this charge, while he lost favor 
with the discontented classes. All this Luther could foresee. It is to 
his credit that he did what he thought right, regardless of consequences.” 
(II, p. 181 £.) E. 
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I. Amerika 
The Church and Social Problems.— The American Lutheran Con- 
ference at its convention at Racine, Wis., on Nov.12, adopted the fol- 
lowing statement of principles and declaration of attitude in the question 
of social relations: 


“1. The Church of Jesus Christ has the duty to supply guidance to 
the consciences of men on the pressing moral problems of the age, and 
at this time particularly on the mutual relations of capital and labor 
and their position in present-day society. 

“The Lutheran Church stands ready to acknowledge its need of 
self-examination on this and kindred problems; to humbly confess its 
lack of understanding at times of the crying needs brought about by 
the rapidly changing complex of our modern economic and social life; 
and to pledge itself to give renewed attention to these things whereby 
peace may be brought to the warring elements of labor and capital, and 
to that great middle class which, technically, belongs to neither of these 
two categories. 

“However, we are of the unfaltering conviction that the Church of 
Jesus Christ has in its hands, in Word and Sacraments, the only remedy 
that can cure the ills in any sphere of organized society. Hence we 
give emphasis to the following points. 

“2. Through its emphasis upon the teaching of the Word of God, 
particularly with respect to sin and grace, the Lutheran Church can 
give guidance and supply the power needed to remove the tension 
between capital and labor. It is convinced that the cure is in the Gospel 
of redemptive forgiveness through Jesus Christ, which, accepted in faith, 
takes away guilt, makes man a new creature, and enables him to live 
a new life in love to God and his fellow-men. 

“3. Any adequate answer to the question of right relations between 
employer and employee must recognize the fundamental necessity of 
changing self-centered and self-seeking individuals into men and women 
who love God and who love their fellow-men as objects, with them- 
selves, of God’s redemptive love in Christ Jesus. 

“4, Any emphasis upon the necessity of individual conversion and 
regeneration becomes one-sided unless it is also emphasized that the 
reborn individual cannot live his life as a Christian isolated from 
society but must live it in relation to his fellow-men. 

“5. The Church should not identify itself with any political party 
or political-pressure group but should assume an attitude of awareness, 
with faithful and courageous testimony, judging all social movements 
in the light of God’s Word. It is the duty of the Church to enlighten 
its membership and awaken their consciences in order that the will of 
God may be done in the social as well as the private affairs of men. 


“Therefore Be It Resolved: 
“1, That we endorse the stand taken by the Oxford Conference on 
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Life and Work, that ‘labor has intrinsic worth and dignity, since it is 
destined by God for man’s welfare. The duty and right of man to work 
should therefore alike be emphasized. In industrial process, labor should 
never be considered a mere commodity. In their daily work, men should 
be able to recognize and fulfil a Christian vocation. The working- 
man... is entitled to a living wage, wholesome surroundings, and 
a recognized voice in the decisions which affect his welfare as a worker.’ 
(The Church and the Economic Order.) 


“2. That the Conference stands for the right of employee and 
employer to organize for collective bargaining; the safeguarding of all 
workers against harmful conditions of labor and occupational injury 
and disease; insurance (without diminishing personal responsibility) 
against sickness, accident, want in old age, and unemployment; and the 
abolition of child labor, by which we understand the work of children 
under conditions that interfere with their physical development, edu- 
cation, opportunities for recreation, and spiritual growth. 


“3. That we stand for release from work at least one day in seven 
and a reasonable work-week, commensurate with the productivity of 
industry and the physical and spiritual well-being of the laborer, to the 
end that labor may increasingly share in the cultural, educational, 
wholesome recreational, and religious opportunities available. Conditions 
of work for women should be rezulated so as to safeguard their personal 
welfare and that of the family and the community. 


“4, That we also emphasize that it is the responsibility of the 
worker and the employer to work for the public good and not to abuse 
their power by trespassing upon the legitimate rights of others. If they 
are to achieve permanent blessings, both laborer and employer must 
build upon a spiritual rather than a materialistic basis, and to this 
end both stand in need of the continued ministrations of the Christian 
Church. 


“5, That we take steps to arrange for conferences at important centers 
on the relation of the Church to social problems, detailed information 
to be submitted to, and approved by, the Executive Committee.” 


Not many comments are required. We wish to say that we are 
in sympathy with everybody who tries to clarify his thinking and that 
of other people with respect to the question how Christian principles 
can be applied in the solution of our vexing social problems. The 
endeavor of the American Lutheran Conference to draw up a statement 
that would be Scriptural and at the same time sufficiently specific to 
furnish aid in our perplexities has resulted in a pronouncement which 
in some respects is admirable. What we add now is said not chiefly 
to criticize, but with the intention of helping those interested in arriving 
at conclusions which are truly Biblical. With the statement of principles 
in the pronouncement we have no fault to find; it is excellent. In the 
declaration of attitude (the resolutions), where the concrete application 
of the principles is undertaken, we naturally enter a territory bristling 
with difficulties. The principle that the Church has no authority 
to teach what the Bible does not teach has not been sufficiently 
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observed. To illustrate, we point to the item, “(Be It Resolved) 2. That 
the Conference stands for the right of employee and employer to 
organize for collective bargaining.” If asked what Scripture induced 
them to write these words, the authors no doubt would point to the 
Golden Rule, “All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” But is the right of organizing for col- 
lective bargaining necessarily included in what the Savior says about 
the attitudes we should take one toward the other? Suppose the 
authors lived in a totalitarian state forbidding the forming of combines 
and organizations such as visualized in the pronouncement, would they 
still say, We stand for the right of employee and employer to organize 
for collective bargaining? Could they in such a situation insist on the 
recognition of this position as resting on the Bible? Cculd they still 
appeal to the Golden Rule as furnishing proof for the Scripturalness of 
their attitude? Were the apostles remiss in not proclaiming this “right”? 
It follows that what the pronouncement in this instance sets forth is not 
an everlasting Scriptural truth but a view whose correctness and 
applicability depends on circumstances. There are other items where 
the same stricture applies and a modification should be added. A. 

“The Word of God and the Scriptures.” 8u Ddicjer Deflaration der 
U.L.C. A (abgedruct in C.T.M., Dez. 19388, S. 918 ff.) macht D. Reu in 
Dex ,Kirehl. Beitidrift”, Nov. 1938, S. 697, folgende Bemerfungen: ,,Da3s 
ijt allerdDing3 eine gute Erflarung, und twir beatucifeln nicht, dak die Manz 
ner, die jie ausarbeiteten, meinen, twas die Worte bejagen. Wir twollen auch 
nicht an Diejem oder jenem Punft hangenbleiben, wollen nicht fragen, iwie 
Die Schrift ,in allen Teilen’ GotteS Wort ift und irrhmslos doch bloR in 
Dem, Iwas jich auf das Heil bezieht. Wir fragen blog, wie fic) mit diefer 
Deflaration die Tatjache reimt, da theologijde Lehrer derjelben Kirche Wn- 
{hauungen iiber die Schrift vertreten, die mit diejer Deflaration in offenem 
Widerjpruch jtehen. Mtangel an geniigender Lehrdisziplin twar eine der 
Haupturfachen der heutigen traurigen Situation im Mutterland der Reforz 
mation.” Die erfte Frage: Wie fann die Schrift, die in allen Teilen 
Gottes Wort ijt, nicht in allen Teilen irrtumslos fein? werden die Mheo-z 
fogen der U.L.C.A. nicht leicht beantivorten finnen. Meinen die Manner, 
Die Dieje Deflaration auSgearbeitet haben, twas die Worte befagen, fo miiffen 
fie unS erjt fagen, toaS diefer Wusdruc: Gottes Wort, da8 nicht irrtum3lo3 
ijt, befagt. Die giveite Frage D. Reus wird leichter gu beanttworten fein. 
Wie fonnte eine Deflaration angenommen iwerden, mit der nicht alle Theo- 
fogen der guftimmenden Korperfdaft ftimmen? Go: “‘After much debate’ 
the declaration was adopted by the convention, but only after Dr. Knubel 
had officially stated that the declaration ‘does not become a part of the 
confessional faith of the Church.” (Luth. Witness, 1938, ©. 374.) Go 
fonnte aljfo jedDermann zujtimmen; denn die Erflarung bindet nicht den ein- 
gelnen. Reiner hat ettvas dagegen, dak eine Wngahl von Leuten in der U.L. 
C.A. glaubt, wa3 in der Deflaration jteht. Gie diirfen ihren Glauben bez 
fennen. Die andern diirfen auch ihren Glauben befennen. Und fo fonnte 
der Lutheran vom 2. November 1938 beridten: “The paragraphs of the 
declaration on the Word of God and the Scripture were approved, ‘no one 
contradicting,’ ” 
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An Unlutheran View of Inspiration.— Under the heading Pro- 
gressive Revelation C.J. Soedergren, in the Augustana Quarterly, 
Vol. XVII, No. 4, while professing “his implicit and explicit belief in 
the plenary inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures,” makes the following 
attack upon the doctrine of Biblical inspiration: “Certainly, every 
student of the Bible knows that there are passages in the Bible — large 
sections and entire books — which are dynamically and verbally inspired. 
They claim to be, and Christian experience proves them to be, an 
immediate revelation supernaturally communicated. No other theory 
will account forse facts—even apart from the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit given to every believer. But when the claim for word-for-word 
dictation is made for the entire Bible, even for every word of the 
Authorized Version,—then it is not impiety to ask humbly for the 
evidence, especially in the case of passages and sections and books for 
which the Bible itself makes no such claims and where spiritual leaders 
feel that some other theory might provide a better solution. For the 
Bible is greater than our little man-made theories. Nor does our 
insistence on keeping it behitii the bars of any of these latter appear 
to be quite the success we fondly imagine. ‘Letterology’ was not the 
position of Luther. He knew his Bible too well to make that mistake. 
His faith in the Bible was such a living conviction that it was not 
affected by considerations of this kind. To him it had a higher source 
and a better foundation than mere literal inerrancy. ‘God does not 
speak grammatical vocables, he said, ‘but true essential things.’ This 
other spirit came in through Quenstedt, Hollaz, Calov, and the Witten- 
berg theologians of the orthodoxistic and spiritually comatose seven- 
teenth century. It is from this camp and from the Calvinistic group 
that this ‘tradition’ is derived.” 

He then quotes Bishop U. L. Ullman as writing: “The so-called 
ultra-orthodox view, according to which all the words and thoughts 
occurring between the two board covers of the Bible have been com- 
municated by the Holy Spirit in an immediate and supernatural manner 
and so as to exclude any thought of a difference in the kind and degree 
of the Spirit’s operation, comes into serious conflict with the truth. 
It does not agree with the structure of the Bible itself. And when they 
(the advocates of this theory) insist that a theory about the Bible 
practically identical with the inspiration theory of the seventeenth 
century must continue to be taught in our Christian-education courses, 
then it is impossible for us to give our assent. And this not because 
of any unbelief or any yielding to modern negative theology or rational- 
istic criticism, et cetera, but simply because this theory evidentially does 
not give adequate expression to the patent circumstances and conse- 
quently is pedagogically both wrong and dangerous.” 

There is no need to refute the many false statements and over- 
statements in this attack upon the Christian doctrine of Biblical inspira- 
tion. What the author contends against is exaggeration of the position 
held by conservative Lutherans. If any proof were needed that thorough 
doctrinal discussions are required before there can be a God-pleasing 
union between the Augustana Synod and our own body, it would be fur- 
nished here. J.T.M. 

10 
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observed. To illustrate, we point to the item, “(Be It Resolved) 2. That 
the Conference stands for the right of employee and employer to 
organize for collective bargaining.” If asked what Scripture induced 
them to write these words, the authors no doubt would point to the 
Golden Rule, “All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” But is the right of organizing for col- 
lective bargaining necessarily included in what the Savior says about 
the attitudes we should take one toward the other? Suppose the 
authors lived in a totalitarian state forbidding the forming of combines 
and organizations such as visualized in the pronouncement, would they 
still say, We stand for the right of employee and employer to organize 
for collective bargaining? Could they in such a situation insist on the 
recognition of this position as resting on the Bible? Cculd they still 
appeal to the Golden Rule as furnishing proof for the Scripturalness of 
their attitude? Were the apostles remiss in not proclaiming this “right”? 
It follows that what the pronouncement in this instance sets forth is not 
an everlasting Scriptural truth but a view whose correctness and 
applicability depends on circumstances. There are other items where 
the same stricture applies and a modification should be added. A. 


“The Word of God and the Scriptures.” 8u dicjer Deflaration der 
U.L.C.A (abgedruct in C.T.M., Dez. 1938, S. 918 ff.) macht D. Reu in 
Der ,Kirehl. Bettjdrift”, Nov. 1938, S. 697, folgende Bemerfungen: ,,Da3s 
ijt allerdDing$ eine gute Erflarung, und twir beagiweifeln nicht, dak die Manz 
ner, Die jie augarbeiteten, meinen, toa die Worte befagen. Wir twollen auch 
nicht an Diejem oder jenem Punkt hangenbleiben, wollen nicht fragen, wie 
Die Schrift ,in allen Teilen‘ Gottes Wort ijt und irrtum3lo3 doch bloB in 
Dem, twas fich auf das Heil begieht. Wir fragen bloB, wie fic) mit diejer 
Deflaration die Tatjache reimt, dak theologijcde Lehrer derfelben Kirche Anz 
fdhauungen iiber die Schrift vertreten, die mit diefer Deflaration in offenem 
Widerfpruch ftehen. Mangel an geniigender Lehrdisziplin twar eine der 
Haupturfachen der heutigen traurigen Situation im Mtutterland der Refor- 
mation.“ Die erjte Frage: Wie fann die Gehrift, die in allen Teilen 
Gottes Wort ift, nicht in allen Teilen irrtumslos fein? werden die Theo- 
fogen der U.L.C. A. nicht leicht beantiworten finnen. Meinen die Manner, 
Die Diefe Deflaration auSsgearbeitet haben, twas die Worte befagen, fo miiffen 
fie un3 erjt fagen, twas diefer Wusdruc: Gottes Wort, das nicht irrtumslos 
ijt, befagt. Die giweite Frage D. Reus wird leichter zu beanttworten fein. 
Wie fonnte eine Deflaration angenommen tverden, mit der nicht alle Theo- 
fogen der guftimmenden Rirperjdaft ftimmen? Go: “ ‘After much debate’ 
the declaration was adopted by the convention, but only after Dr. Knubel 
had officially stated that the declaration ‘does not become a part of the 
confessional faith of the Church.’” (Luth. Witness, 1938, ©. 374.) Go 
fonnte aljo jedermann guftimmen; denn die Erflarung bindet nicht den ein- 
gelnen. Seiner hat etwas dagegen, dak eine Wngahl von Leuten in der U.L. 
C.A. glaubt, a3 in der Deflaration fieht. Gie diirfen ihren Glauben bez 
fennen. Die andern diirfen auch ihren Glauben befennen. Und fo fonnte 
der Lutheran vom 2. November 1938 beridjten: “The paragraphs of the 
declaration on the Word of God and the Scripture were approved, ‘no one 
contradicting,’ ” &. 
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An Unlutheran View of Inspiration.— Under the heading Pro- 
gressive Revelation C.J. Soedergren, in the Augustana Quarterly, 
Vol. XVII, No. 4, while professing “his implicit and explicit belief in 
the plenary inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures,” makes the following 
attack upon the doctrine of Biblical inspiration: “Certainly, every 
student of the Bible knows that there are passages in the Bible — large 
sections and entire books — which are dynamically and verbally inspired. 
They claim to be, and Christian experience proves them to be, an 
immediate revelation supernaturally communicated. No other theory 
will account for the facts—even apart from the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit given to every believer. But when the claim for word-for-word 
dictation is made for the entire Bible, even for every word of the 
Authorized Version,—then it is not impiety to ask humbly for the 
evidence, especially in the case of passages and sections and books for 
which the Bible itself makes no such claims and where spiritual leaders 
feel that some other theory might provide a better solution. For the 
Bible is greater than our little man-made theories. Nor does our 
insistence on keeping it behind the bars of any of these latter appear 
to be quite the success we fondly imagine. ‘Letterology’ was not the 
position of Luther. He knew his Bible too well to make that mistake. 
His faith in the Bible was such a living conviction that it was not 
affected by considerations of this kind. To him it had a higher source 
and a better foundation than mere literal inerrancy. ‘God does not 
speak grammatical vocables,’ he said, ‘but true essential things.’ This 
other spirit came in through Quenstedt, Hollaz, Calov, and the Witten- 
berg theologians of the orthodoxistic and spiritually comatose seven- 
teenth century. It is from this camp and from the Calvinistic group 
that this ‘tradition’ is derived.” 

He then quotes Bishop U. L. Ullman as writing: “The so-called 
ultra-orthodox view, according to which all the words and thoughts 
occurring between the two board covers of the Bible have been com- 
municated by the Holy Spirit in an immediate and supernatural manner 
and so as to exclude any thought of a difference in the kind and degree 
of the Spirit’s operation, comes into serious conflict with the truth. 
It does not agree with the structure of the Bible itself. And when they 
(the advocates of this theory) insist that a theory about the Bible 
practically identical with the inspiration theory of the seventeenth 
century must continue to be taught in our Christian-education courses, 
then it is impossible for us to give our assent. And this not because 
of any unbelief or any yielding to modern negative theology or rational- 
istic criticism, et cetera, but simply because this theory evidentially does 
not give adequate expression to the patent circumstances and conse- 
quently is pedagogically both wrong and dangerous.” 

There is no need to refute the many false statements and over- 
statements in this attack upon the Christian doctrine of Biblical inspira- 
tion. What the author contends against is exaggeration of the position 
held by conservative Lutherans. If any proof were needed that thorough 
doctrinal discussions are required before there can be a God-pleasing 
union between the Augustana Synod and our own body, it would be fur- 
nished here. J.T.M. 

10 
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Federal Council of Churches.—In Dec. 1938 the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America held its thirtieth-anniversary session 
in Buffalo, N.Y. One of the features of the meeting was that the Syrian 
Antiochian Orthodox Church of North America was received into mem- 
bership. This Church was represented by its archbishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Anthony Bashir. The suggestion of President Albert W. Palmer of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary to call a world economic conference under 
church auspices if American and European governments delay the calling 
of such a meeting, was approved. The correspondent of the Christian 
Century reporting on the meeting says that the denominations holding 
membership in the Council “have ceased to think mentally in terms of 
possible cooperative action and now begin to look ahead definitely toward 
union.” “There were a few dissenting voices, to be sure. It is evident, 
for example, that the Lutherans will make haste slowly, if at all, in 
this direction.” The reference is to the U.L.C.A., which maintains 
a consultative relation to the Federal Council of Churches. There was 
a strong debate on the question whether the Federal Council of Churches 
should continue to sponsor the maintenance of chaplaincies whose 
incumbents are salaried by the national Government. The Council, 
following the recommendation of its commission, voted affirmatively 
on this question—an outcome roundly condemned by the Christian 
Century. The sale of war materials to Japan was deplored; gambling 
was again branded as sinful, gambling in churches included. A protest 
was again voiced against the liquor business. Chinese and Spanish 
relief was approved. The president of the Council for the next two 
years is Dr.George A.Buttrick of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. Dr.Samuel M.Cavert will continue to serve 
as general secretary. A. 

Luther’s Teaching on Good Works.— Under this heading John 
Horsch, in the Gospel Herald (Oct.13, 1938), defends Luther against 
Romanists who charge him with having denounced good works. He 
writes: “In a recent sermon on a certain occasion the writer heard the 
statement that Luther denounced good works. Upon inquiry he was 
referred to A.H. Newman, Manual of Church History, first edition, Vol. II, 
pp. 84-93. Newman in this place gives a number of quotations from 
Luther’s writings in which he seems to speak disapprovingly of good 
works. It is to be observed, in the first place, that the quotations given 
by this author at the place indicated are not the result of his own 
investigation or research in Luther’s works. As indicated by the foot- 
notes, he quotes here from the writings of Roman Catholic historians. 
If he had read Luther’s writings, he would have known that those quota- 
tions do not express his teaching on good works. It should be noted also 
that, when speaking of works (or good works), Luther had in mind not 
only deeds of charity but all ‘works of the Law,’ in fact, the whole range 
of practical Christian duty. Hence, to say that he discredited good works 
means obviously that he disparaged Christian living in general. New- 
man represents Luther as denouncing good works, and at the same 
time he describes him as highly displeased and discouraged on account 
of the failure of church people to live consistent Christian lives. Now, 
if he had meant to discourage good works, or the fulfilment of Christian 
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duty, he could not have censured those who followed his advice in this 
respect. By living ungodly lives, they would merely have carried out his 
teaching. I heard a sermon recently by one of our evangelists. The 
preacher made the statement that morality is one of the greatest hin- 
drances to personal salvation. Taken from their context, these sentences 
would have been actually offensive. But before he was through with 
this point, he made it clear that not by any means did he speak in 
defense of immorality; he did not insinuate that immorality was to be 
preferred to morality. He meant to emphasize the fact that salvation 
by morality is an utter impossibility. The attempt to be saved by moral 
living, he said, is one of the greatest hindrances in Gospel-work. Luther’s 
writings contain countless passages teaching that saving faith will in- 
variably result in good works. In his most widely circulated work, his 
Small Catechism, in the part treating of the Lord’s Prayer, he has the 
question: ‘How is God’s name hallowed?’ The answer given is, ‘By 
teaching His Word pure and unadulterated and by leading holy lives, 
as the children of God do in accordance with His Word.’ In the same 
booklet he says that the meaning of Baptism is ‘that the Old Adam 
within us, with all sin and evil desires, shall be drowned and put to death 
by daily contrition and repentance, and instead there shall daily come 
forth and arise a new man, who in righteousness and purity will live 
forever before God.” 

This apology of Luther’s position on good works by John Horsch 
contains nothing new; but it is gratifying to know that even in non- 
Lutheran circles there still are to be found defenders of Luther and such 
as thoroughly know his writings. We were unable to quote the entire 
article, but even the few sentences cited demonstrate how easily historic 
and doctrinal truth may be defended against traducers. J.T. M. 


Southern Baptists and Church Union.— Under this heading the 
Watchman-Examiner reports in part the memorial of the Committee on 
Interdenominational Relations of the Southern Baptist Convention, which 
met in Richmond, Va., in May of this year, stating that “in view of the 
wide interest now being developed within religious bodies concerning 
church union the report is full of significance.” We would say more for 
it, namely, that the position presented by the committee is thoroughly 
sane and Scriptural and therefore the only one that churches may rightly 
take. The brief excerpt reads: “Our message to our brethren of other 
communions is that, since the present divided condition of Christendom 
is unquestionably the result of departures from the simple teaching of 
the Scriptures, the only possible road to organic union is back to the 
Scriptures, fairly interpreted. If it be said that this is, in our present 
state, impracticable and impossible, we reply that, if that be so, then 
organic union is impossible with Baptists, for we are unalterably bound 
to the Scriptures as our law and guide. We speak on this point with 
absolute frankness and with great plainness because we crave to be 
understood by our fellow-Christians. We neither ask nor wish any one 
to come to us except upon a personal conviction but would have all to 
study the Holy Scriptures to find the path of duty; and our confidence 
is unfailing that there is light sufficient in the Scriptures to guide us 
all to the union the Master wishes.” 
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With the materiale of Baptist theology as such we Lutherans of course 
cannot agree since to us it represents most serious departures from Holy 
Scripture; but the modus vivendi here outlined for the crisis of church 
union now facing Protestantism in our country deserves the moral sup- 
port of all honest Christians to whom the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ 
still is precious. The “absolute frankness” and “great plainness” with 
which the committee has spoken on the matter certainly requires no 
apology but should be emulated and imitated by all followers of Christ 
to whom Biblical Christianity still means what it meant to true children 
of God at all times; for that is the only way to real unity in faith and 
to worth-while church union. J.T.M. 


The Business of the Church.— Writing in the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly, October, 1938, p. 349, Dr.H.F. Miller says: “. . . The Church 
is interested in the work of mercy. She has her Inner Mission institu- 
tions and her Inner Mission programs throughout the congregations. 
That is the natural result of her message and spirit. But she is not 
exclusively or primarily a social-service agency or a crusader for im- 
proved social conditions. ... The Church is concerned about law and 
order. She teaches morality and high social living. She indeed aims at 
perfection, for her standard is God in His holiness. But she is not to 
be confused with the police force, the standing army, the courts of 
justice, or a detective agency. ... What a delicate situation that is for 
the Church! She is in the world but not of the world. Many think that 
such a position is evasive. The Church is interested in many things 
in the world, but she refuses to take definite responsibility for anything 
in the world. In consequence many have turned their backs on the 
Church and have devoted themselves to noble secular movements. 
Others have endeavored to force the Church to assume definite respon- 
sibility for current movements of social or political reform. They have 
even interpreted the kingdom of God to mean the perfect political and 
social state realized in the natural order of events. The Church has 
always had a difficult time to preserve her character of otherworldliness 
and her independence of secular institutions and movements. ... There 
is the threat of the false conception of the kingdom of God. Man wishes 
to bring in the Kingdom, to make it a visible and actual reality here 
and now. Some seem to think that the kingdom of God can be iden- 
tified with some perfect human society, to be achieved by human effort. 
To them it is a religious Utopia. In consequence there must be a social 
gospel, human institutions must be controlled, whole States must be 
brought into line, and the whole international situation must be directed. 
The Church must step out and assume responsibility. ...” Let us heed 
the warning. E. 

The Business of the Church. — The liberal Shailer Mathews does not 
think much of those who turn their churches into club-houses, social 
centers, and amusement halls. In his latest book, The Church and the 
Christian, he says on page 141: “True, a few radicals hold that social 
and cultural activity is the primary, if not the only, function of a Church. 
They would substitute sociology and psychology for theology, and social 
activities, moving pictures, basket-ball games, political discussions, for 
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the conventional activities of a Church. Such a view deprives religion 
of any other than social validity and makes churches social institutions 
of the order of social settlements, parent-teacher associations, and united 
charities.” Page 4: “I should be the last to belittle the importance of 
social activities on the part of a church, but I am convinced that, unless 
it is more than a community center for recreation ard social acquain- 
tance, a church is not fulfilling its historic function.” 

What is Dr. Mathews’s own idea of the real business of the Church? 
He says, page 141: “I conceive of religion as a biomysticism in which 
by the projection of the life process of an individual the human and 
divine reach adjustment. ... As a social group a church has for its 
particular function today that which it has had in the past. That is to 
say, it can further the help-gaining adjustment of individuals with 
those cosmic activities upon which we are dependent, with which we are 
organically united, and which operate in the personal as well as in the 
chemical and physical realms to which humanity belongs. Doctrines 
have rationalized, and rites have implemented, this recognition of cosmic 
relations.” In less oracular terms this means: “The Church, if not the 
only, is certainly the chief agency for lifting social duty with its self- 
sacrifice from professional routine into human brotherhood. It is more 
blessed to give than to receive when one feels the urge of divine love.” 
P.143. What Dr. Mathews means is that the chief, practically the only, 
function of the Church is to work for social reform. The churches must 
aim at “making nations moral units,” etc. (Pp.129-134.) And how do 
the social-rehabilitation men mean to achieve their purpose? “What 
the world requires of the churches is not a revival of fourth-century 
Christology but the impregnation of economic and political processes with 
love. Only then will Jesus have given meaning to their function. If 
Christians are to be interested in helping make a better world, the 
churches must make theology secondary to morality.” (P.105.) E. 


Brief Items.— Latest statistics on the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America (Northern Presbyterians) show that this body 
numbers 8,883 churches and 1,953,734 communicant members. Contribu- 
tions last year totaled $40,551,108, representing an increase of $1,523,303 
over those of the year before. 

Austrian Catholics are said to be divided into three antagonistic 
groups. One, taking the old stand, holds that whoever opposes the Pope 
is wrong; a second group is strongly nationalistic and in a conflict 
between Hitler and the Church may forsake the latter; a third group 
follows Cardinal Innitzer and hopes that a compromise can be effected. 
Recent developments seem to indicate that the cardinal is not very 
successful. 

The Lost Colony here (that is, Roanoke Island, N.C.), where 351 
years ago was baptized Virginia Dare, the first English child born on 
American soil, was the scene of a service conducted August 21 by Bishop 
Brown of Southern Virginia. — Living Church. 

The Lutheran, in its report on the U.L.C.A. Baltimore convention, 
says, speaking of the resolutions submitted by the committee dealing 
with the report of the Commission on Relationships to American Lu- 
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theran Church-bodies: “The second resolution called for approval of the 
Declaration on the Word of God and the Scripture. This consists of eight 
items and the introduction. Each item was subjected to careful scrutiny, 
and several delegates spoke concerning them separately and as a whole, 
But there was no opposition to the Declaration in so far as its main 
significance is concerned. The doctrine known technically as ‘the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible’ was deemed out of accord with the Lutheran 
Confessions, and the paragraphs drafted by the commission and the com- 
mittee of theologians was approved, ‘no one contradicting.’” This report 
seems to indicate that no one on the floor of the convention championed 
the teaching of “verbal inspiration.” This is a sad state of affairs. 


The Lutheran Companion of November 3, 1938, publishes an interest- 
ing article on “Lutheran Martyrs in Florida.” Reference is made to 
attempts of French Protestants to found a colony in Florida beginning 
in 1562. In 1565 a Spaniard, Menendez, came with a force and massacred 
them. This was “over one year before the first Jesuit missionary, 
P. Pedro Martinez, S.J., was martyred (September 28, 1566) by the In- 
dians between Fernandino and Mayport, Fla. If ever a monument should 
be erected in the interest of Lutheran martyrs in the United States, it 
should be at old Fort Caroline on Anasthasia Island, near Matanzas 
Inlet. ... We have recently heard that such a Lutheran project was 
under way.” While these people called themselves Lutherans, it would 
be more correct to regard them as Reformed, for they were Huguenots. 


According to the News Bulletin of the National Lutheran Council 
the Lutheran United Mission at Kiaoshan, two hundred miles north 
of Hankow, was badly damaged October 13 by Japanese planes flying 
low. On October 14 the Augustana Synod Mission at Hsuchang, twenty- 
five miles farther north, was bombed heavily. We are told that this 
happened in spite of large American flags on the roof of both missions. 
On October 24 the Lutheran Brethren Mission at Tsaoyung, in the 
province of Hupeh, was bombed by Japanese planes, and Phoebe Nyhus, 
three-year-old daughter of Missionary Nyhus, was killed. 


Report comes from the Universal Christian Council on Life and 
Work that Pastor Niemoeller (reported ill) has refused to accept his 
release from the concentration camp on condition that he sign a declara- 
tion forbidding him to resume activity in his Berlin-Dahlem parish. 

Christian Century 

The Living Church reports that the missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Brazil are making satisfactory progress. The item 
speaks of forty mission-stations in the states of Sao Paulo and Parana, 
in which the bishop confirmed 109 persons. 


“The founder of the New York Girls’ High School and of many 
other Catholic schools, orphanages, and hospitals, Mother Francis Xavier 
Cabrini, is slated for beatification in St. Peter’s, Rome, on November 13. 
Her body was officially sealed here in a glass coffin, to be placed in the 
crypt under the chapel of the Mother Cabrini High School, 701 Mother 
Cabrini Boulevard. Before the sealing the schoolgirls were permitted to 
touch the feet of her corpse with their erasers. A bone from her body 
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will be carried in a silver tube by papal officials to Rome. High-church 

officials, including Bishop Stephen Donahue, witnessed the sealing and 

signed the certificate to go in the tube with the bone to Rome.” — So re- 

ported the Christian Century. The beatification has been pronounced. 

Evidently in many quarters the so-called enlightenment of our age is 

merely skin-deep. A. 
II. Ausland 


German Action Against the Confessional Church.— The Manchester 
Guardian in its issue of Nov.18, 1938, carried the following dispatch, 
which at the time of this writing had to our knowledge received no 
currency in the American press, but which is important for all who 
are interested in the status of the Church in Germany: 

“It would seem that new repressive measures against the Confes- 
sional Church are contemplated by the German authorities. The excuse 
is provided by the prayers for peace ordained to be said in all Con- 
fessional churches on Sept.30, although they were not said because 
the Munich Agreement removed the immediate danger of war. In these 
prayers the following words occurred: 

“Lord God, we confess our sins and the sins of our people before 
Thee. May God forgive us and avert from us His wrath. But if, 
according to His inscrutable decision, He punish us with war, we shall 
seek comfort in His promise of salvation.’ 

“On Oct.27 the Schwarze Korps, the newspaper of the S.S. (Black 
Guards) and of the Gestapo (Secret Police), poured abuse on the Con- 
fessional clergy for ordaining these prayers and asserted that ‘public 
security imposes upon the State the duty of extirpating these criminals.’ 

“On Oct.29 Bishops Mahrarens, Wurm, and Meiser were summoned 
before Herr Kerrl, the Minister of Church Affairs, who told them curtly 
that he had a new plan of ecclesiastical ‘appeasement.’ 

“When the plan had been sanctioned, so he declared, every one 
in Germany would be able to listen to sermons ‘about whatever Christ 
he might want to hear about’ and that in future no particular articles 
of faith would have any special validity. As for the prayers that were 
to have been said on Sept. 30, he characterized them as treason (Landes- 
verrat) and declared that ‘negotiations for confining these traitors in 
a concentration camp were in progress.’ Presumably he meant negotia- 
tions between the Ministry of Church Affairs and the Gestapo. 

“The three bishops were thereupon asked to sign a declaration 
against the order issued by the Confessional Church to have these 
prayers said. The bishops complied, and the declaration will, it would 
seem, be used against the Confessional Church in the near future. 
No doubt it will help to give the action of the German secular arm 
the appearance of ecclesiastical sanction.” 

It will be recalled by our readers that Bishop Mahrarens and Bishop 
Meiser visited our country in 1936 as representatives of the Lutheran 
World Convention for the purpose of acquainting American Lutherans 
with those European groups which are endeavoring to bring back con- 
fessionalism into European Lutheranism. W. G. Poack 
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The Situation in India.— The Kirchliche Zeitschrift reprints an in- 
forming article by Dr. Carl Ihmels, director of the Leipzig Mission, having 
the title Zur Lage des Christentums in Indien. We submit a few of 
his statements. India is in a condition of ferment. No one can foresee 
what developments will result. Pandit Nehru, who followed Gandhi 
as leader of the National Congress, saw India’s salvation in the abolition 
of all religions, because the religions were preventing India from be- 
coming truly unified. His successor is Subha Bose, who does not favor 
the atheistic program of Nehru but who has taken de Valera of Ireland 
as his beau ideal, striving for the political independence of India. One 
of the chief topics of discussion is universal education. The so-called 
Wardhar scheme proposes as a minimum seven years of schooling 
for all of India’s youth. To cover the expense, the teaching of trades 
is to be made central, and the articles manufactured are to be sold to 
provide the salaries of the teachers. English is to be crowded out 
of its governing position and no longer to be used as medium of 
instruction in the higher schools. Its place is to be taken by Hindi, 
which is used more widely in North India than any other language. 
The thought has been expressed that the state should take over all 
elementary mission-schools. In opposition to this idea it has been pointed 
out by authoritative persons that the mission-schools have rendered 
India an immense service. As far as religion is concerned, the last 
census (1931) showed that there are 6,200,000 Christians in British India. 
At present there may be eight or nine million Christians there. A native 
Church is that of the Thomas Christians, called Mar Thoma Church. 
Everywhere the sentiment is heard that the churches now supported 
and governed from the outside must become truly native churches. 
The education of native pastors is stressed. An earnest attempt is made 
to procure contributions from the native Christians for the support 
of the congregations and the church-schools. Leaders endeavor to find 
a liturgy suitable for the Indian people. Indian hymnology is being 
developed. Among its prominent native religious leaders Christianity 
in India can point to Bishop Asaria of Dornakal, who was the first 
Indian to be consecrated a bishop by the Anglican Church. Another 
one is Dr. Datta, connected with the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and professor at a college, a layman who is the leader of the Christian 
Nationalists. Socially and politically the native Christians are not promi- 
nent in India, which in part is to be explained by the fact that more 
than eighty per cent. of them are outcastes, or untouchables. It must 
not be overlooked, however, that the Christianizing of the outcastes 
is influencing the higher castes, too. Besides, the untouchables are 
beginning to assert themselves, to organize, and to demand consideration. 
Their leader is Dr.Ambedkar. In 1936 a meeting of untouchables 
decided to leave Hinduism and seek a new religion. Until now Dr. Am- 
bedkar, who had stated that he would soon recommend a suitable 
religion, has not done this. The interest and enthusiasm created through 
these discussions have induced many thousands of untouchables to 
apply for Baptism. It cannot be denied that this is harvest-time in 
India, and the Church is growing. A. 
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Interpretation of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of James. 
By R.C.H.Lenski. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. 685 
pages, 542x9. Price, $3.50. Order from Concordia Publishing 
House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Interpretation of the Epistles of St. Peter, St. John, and St. Jude. By R.C. 
H. Lenski. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. 662 pages. 
Price, $3.50. Order from Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


With the appearance of these two volumes the Lutheran Book Con- 
cern of Columbus, O., has completed the truly stupendous task of issuing 
a scholarly commentary on the whole New Testament, written by the 
sainted Dr. R. C.H.Lenski. Our hearty congratulations are offered to the 
publishing house on the success which it has achieved in this great ven- 
ture. The announcement is made that “a topical index to the entire 
Commentary is in preparation and will be announced as soon as ready 
for delivery.’ We here repeat what we said on former occasions, that 
we admire this Commentary for its insistence on definite Scriptural 
teaching and for the learning and vigorous style of the author. In these 
last two volumes, also, it becomes evident that Dr. Lenski is a conserva- 
tive Lutheran theologian who is not afraid of confessing his faith. 
Naturally one finds passages which provoke dissent. We hardly have 
to mention that we do not approve of the author’s interpretation of 
“foreknowledge” in 1 Pet.1:2, although, when he adopts the old defini- 
tion noscere cum affectu et effectu (to know [foreknow] with affection 
and with a resultant effect), we find ourselves in agreement with him. 
The much-debated passage Heb.6:3-8 is taken as referring to the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. As to the authorship of Hebrews the view, 
first expressed by Luther, is endorsed that Apollos wrote the work. 
The time of composition is supposed to have been between 67 and 70 — 
a very sane and tenable hypothesis. The argument for the theory that 
James wrote his epistle between the years 40 and 50 and that this book 
is the oldest piece of writing in the New Testament is not truly con- 
vincing; nor will general approval be given to the author’s opinion that 
the writer of the Epistle of James was not one of the apostles. In its 
treatment of the crux interpretum Jas. 2:14-26 the commentary defends 
the position that there is no conflict between Paul and James. “Both 
James and Paul attribute salvation to a living faith (Mark 16:16; John 
3:16); but Paul lays stress on what must be removed if a man is to have 
and to retain this faith; James, on what dare not be absent when a man 
has, and wants to retain, this faith. Paul roots out what destroys and 
excludes faith; James stimulates sluggish faith.” (P.587.) Dr. Lenski, 
as his exposition shows, holds that Paul and James do not contradict each 
other because their object in the polemics they carry on is not the same. 
“Paul and James deal with different kinds of works. Paul deals with 
law works, which have nothing to do with true Gospel faith, which form 
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the boast of all Pharisees and all work-religious men, who think that 
they are able by such works to save themselves, at least to aid Christ 
in saving them. Trust in law works is the direct opposite of faith in 
Christ alone. James deals with Gospel works, which ever evidence the 
presence of Gospel faith, which like this faith glorify Christ alone, with- 
out which all claim of having true faith is spurious, is self-delusion.” (Ib.) 
In general we can say that here there is a commentary which de- 
serves the widest circulation and which, we hope, will displace unworthy 
non-Lutheran commentaries on the shelves of our pastors. 
W. Arnpt 
Handfonfordang gum griedifden Neuen Teftament, (Text nach Neftle.) Bon 
D. Dr. Ulfred Schmoller. Siebte, vermehrte Wuflage. Stuttgart, Privi- 
legierte Wiirttembergijdhe Bibelanftalt. 534 Seiten 6144x934. Preis: 
Gangleinen RM. 5.50. 


Gir jeden Theologen, der fic) auc) nur einigermafen mit dem Grundtert des 
Neuen TeftamentsS befdhaftigt, follte e8 eigentlid) fchon geniigen, tenn er erfabrt: 
Gs ift eine neue, verbefferte Wuflage der Schmollerfden ,Handfontordanjz” auf 
Dem Markt. Rezenfent will das Wort ,unenthehrlid” nicht gu oft gebrauden, 
um Ddeffen Kraft nicht abgufchwaiden. Aber bei diefem Buch ift e8 wirklid) an- 
gebracdht; denn hier handelt e8 fic) tatfaicdlid) um ein Werf, das mit zu dem 
notwendigften Handwwerkszeug eines jeden Theologen und eines jeden Pajtors ge- 
hort, der auch nur einigermafen Griedhifdh lefen fann. C8 ift cin Nachfdlage- 
wert, da8 auf dem Studiertifd neben dem griedhifden Teftament, der griechifden 
Grammatif und dem griehifdhen Wirterbuch ftehen follte, und gwar zum tig: 
liden Gebraud. €8 fann wirklich faum genug betont werden, in twelchem Mage 
det Gebrauc) diefer KRonfordang dazu beitragt, den Sinn de griechifdhen Texte’ 
gu erfaffen und dargulegen. Wir fdlieben un$ gang und gar den Ausfiihrungen 
deS Verlags iiber diefe neue WusSgabe an: 

nDie Schmollerfche ,Handfonfordan3z* gum griedhifdhen Neuen Teftament ift 
ein Danfbar benusgtes, auc) von den Vertretern der neuteftamentliden Wiffenfdjaft 
als jehr braucjbar anerfannteS Hilfsmittel gum Studium de8 Neuen Leftaments. 
Sie ift das Werk deS verftorbenen Defan$ Lic. theol. Otto Sdmoller, der mit 
der Liebe gum praftifden Dienft in Kirche und Schule ein feltenes Mah von 
Gelehrjamfeit verband und neben der gewiffenbaften Erfiillung feiner AWmtsauf- 
gaben fid) unablaffig aud) der wiffenfchaftliden Wrbeit am Neuen Leftament twid- 
mete. Sein Sohn, D. Alfred Sdhmoller, ift in die Fubtapfen deS Vaters ge- 
treten und hat nach deffen Tod die Beforgung der wweiteren Wuflagen der 
Konfordan3 iibernommen. 

oDie neuefte Uuflage ift night nur mit fdinen neuen Typen ausgeftattet, 
fonbdern fie ftellt aud) eine weitgehende Neubearbeitung dar. Der Wortfdhak de8 
Neuen Teftaments wurde mit dem der Septuaginta verglicjen und in der RKon- 
fordang jedes Stidwort, das nidt in der Septuaginta vorfommt, gefennjeidnet, 
fo dab der Lefer von den iibrigen weif, dah fie fic) auc) in der Septuaginta 
finden. Gerner ift bet jedem Wort fenntlid) gemacht, wie eS die Bulgata je an 
der betreffenden Stelle wiedergibt. Das ift injofern bedeutfam, al8 dadurd) 
mandes Lidt auf das Verftindnis deS Vertes in alter Beit, biSweilen aber auch 
auf die Art, wie Luther die betreffende Stelle iiberfegt hat, fallt. 

oDet Kontordang liegt der Vert de griedhifden Neuen Teftaments von Neftle 
gugrunbde, Das gur Beit die allgemein benugte Tertausgabe ift. Der billige Preis 
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peS Buches ermiglidt eS jedem Theologieftudierenden und Pfarrer, fich diefes 
widhtige Hilfsmittel gum Studium deS Neuen Teftaments gunuge gu machen. 
Da8 Urbeiten mit der Konfordan3z hat fid) ja noc) immer fowohl in den Semi- 
naren det Hochfdhulen alS aud) in der Studierftube de PfarrerS alS befonders 
forderlic) erwiefen. Und fo ift gu hoffen, dak unfere Konfordang auc) ferner in 
jweiten Kreifen willfommenen Dienft tun darf.“ 

Drud und Cinband find vorgziiglich, wie die von Rahlf$ Septuaginta in 
demfelben Verlag. Der Preis ift wirklic) niedrig gu nennen, befonders im BVer- 
gleich mit heutigen Biicherpreifen in Wmerifa. gf. € Kregmann 


Kirche und Herrenmahl. Cin Beitrag zum Verftindnis des Witarfaframents. 
Von Hermann Saffe. Chr.-RKaijer-Verlag, Minden. 79 Seiten 6x9. 
Preis, fartoniert: RM. 1.50. 

&8 wird hier ein fraftiges Beugnis fiir die biblifdh-lutherifde Whendmah{s- 
lehre abgelegt. Gin foldeS Beugnis tut not. Wor einigen Jahren fchrieb die 
»llgemeine Ev.-Luth. Kirdhenzeitung’: C8 fam [3u Marburg] gur Spaltung, 
gur bleibenden Lehrirrung im Wbendmahl; und diefe Lehrirrung drang und 
dringt bor bis in Die innerften Kreife der Kirche der Reformation. Oder twie 
viele glauben heute nod) an das Abendmahl, wie Luther geglaubt hat? Wie viele 
Pfarrer lehren in feinem Sinn? Was glauben unfere Konfirmanden, wenn fie 
jum erftenmal zum Life deS HErrn treten? Dak noc rechter Glaube da ift bei 
Pfarrern und Gemeinden, bleibe unbejtritten. CStellt man aber allgemein Die 
Frage nad dem ,Sinn de8 Abendmabhls‘, fo erhebt fich ein wahrhaft babylonifdes 
Spracengewirr. .. .“ (10. Upril 1931.) Und da reden die angefehenften luthe- 
tijden Theologen, Withaus, Stange uftw., ungefdeut die reformierte Sprache. 
Prof. Saffe fonftatiert ,die Tatfache, dak diejenigen Pfarrer und theologifden 
Lehrer in den ILutherifdhen Rirdengebieten Deutfdhlands, die heute noch die 
AhendmahSlehre der lutherifehen Reformation vertreten, eine verfdwindende Min- 
derheit bilden”. (S. 67.) Nachdriiklid) halt er den irrenden Reformierten und den 
abgefallenen Lutheranern den Lert der CinfegkungSworte vor und befteht auf der 
realen Gegentwart deS LeibeS und Bluts, der faframentalen Union, der mandu- 
catio oralis und Der manducatio indignorum. %ud den Lutheranern Wme- 
rifas fet dDieS gefagt. Da meint nod mancher, dab er, wenn er Iehrt, dak im 
UAbendmahl Chriftus wahrhaftig gegenwartig ift, lutherifde Lehre vortraigt. Der 
foll fid) von Saffe belehren laffen, dab auc) Calvin und feine Biinger nachdritd- 
lid) Die wwahre Gegenwart Chrifti im Whendmabh! lehren — um eben dadurd) die 
wahre Gegenwart de$ LeibeS und Blutes Chrifti nacddriidlid) abguweifen. Saffe 
fiihrt hier au8, dak die reformierte Befimpfung der Realprafeng aus dem Fleifdh 
fommt. Bwingli hat feinem rationaliftijhen Fleifd guliebe den Glaubensfak 
aufgeftellt: Deus nobis non proponit incomprehensibilia; Calvin hat ihn 
libernommen; die reformierten Lutheraner haben ihn itbernommen; und Ddiefen 
allen nift die leiblide Gegenwart ein Sfandalon”. (©. 48 ff.) Weiter legt Saffe 
cin fraftiges Beugni8 ab fiir die biblifdh-Iutherifdhe Lehre von der ,von allem 
menfdliden Tun unabhingigen Objeftivitét der gittliden Gnade und der Gna- 
denmittel”; er weift aud) nach, dab die Reformierten den eigentliden Zwed und 
Mugen deS Wbendmahls verfennen, indem fie lehren, dak ,die Kirche alles, twas 
fie an geiftlicen Giitern befigt, aud) ohne das Saframent haben witrde”. (S. 73.) 
Dies, da8 Wunder de8 Wbendmahls und den wunderbar reiden Nugen des Safra- 
ments, ftellt Saffe auch feiner lutherifden Rirde vor: die Iebendige Erfenntnis 
diefeS Wunders und Segens wiirde der ,Wbendmabhlsnot” abbelfen, ber die man 
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in Deutfhland und auc) hier in Wmerifa Hagt. Schlichlich ift Saffe bereit, ,,dag 
Odium unbriiderlicder, unchriftlicher Rechthaberei, das unfere Vater im 16. Jahr- 
hundert auf fic) geladen haben” dadurcdh, dah fie Den Neformierten die Bruderhand 
veriveigerten, mitzutragen. ,WhendmahlSgemeinfchaft ift Kirdhengemeinfdaft. . . . 
Wir finnen die Kirdengemeinfdhaft jo lange nicht realifieren, al8 fie fid) nicht 
von ihren Havefien loSgefagt haben. ... Die Lutheraner laffen die Reformier- 
ten 3um UWbendmabhl erft gu, wenn fie fic) von den Jrrlehren LoSgefagt haben.“ 
(S. 76.) Wegen diefer Stellung ijt vor einigen Jahren Prof. Saffe von der 
Christian Century hart angegrijfen worden. (Siehe Conc. Turow. Mruty, 
1936, S. 539.) Was wird er wohl von den unionijftifchen Lutheranern Deutfdy- 
fauds 3u horen befommen? — Gott fegne fein mannhaftes Zeugnis! 

Wir diirfen nicht verfdweigen, Dak in Ddiefer Schrift mance irrige Mei- 
uungen zum Wusdrud fommen. Dem Saframent wird 3. B. 3u viel zugefdrieben, 
wenn ¢8 heift, dab ,eS das Saframent ift, das die Gemeinfchaft der Kirche 3 u- 
ftande bringt”. (©.41.) — ,Dak dies Kapitel (Joh. 6) vom Abendmabh{ 
handelt, ift heute allgemein anerfannt.... Selbft ein Theologe wie Luther hat 
die Beziehung auf das Altarfaframent nod) beftritten.” (S.57.) — ,Darf man 
hoffen, Dab nun endlich das tirichte Gerede verftummt, wonad) die Lehre von der 
{ciblicen Wirfung de$ Satraments in unjerer Kirche ein Theologumenon des 
Neuluthertums‘ fein foll?” (S. 72.) Das ift allerdings fein Theologumenon, daj 
nder Segen deS HErrenmahls auc) unjern Leib betrijft, dem durch) dies Safra- 
ment Die Wuferftehung und das etwige Leben verbiirgt wird” (S. 53); aber e8 ijt 
uicht biblifch-lutherijde Lehre, wenn ,die Wirfung de Saframents$ auf den Leib“ 
befdhrieben wird alS ,ein wunderbares Cingehen feiner [de$ HErrn] Leiblichteit 
in unfere eiblidfeit”. (S. 73.) — Und was foll dies heifen: ,Bndem die 


Gfliubigen mit Chriftt Leib gefpeift werden, werden fie, die Kirche, zum Leib 
Chrifti.... Der Leth Chrifti ift in der Rirche fo real da, wie ev in Der Eucha- 
ciftie ijt”? (S.42.) Prof. Saffe fegkt hingu: ,Man fann fagen, das fei Spefu- 
(ation. Wher wer das fagt, muh mindeftens zugeben, dak e8 eine biblijde Spetu- 
lation ift. Wire diefe Spefulation in der Schrift begriindet, fo ware e8 feine 
Spefulation. Th. Engelder 


Where Are the Dead? By Herbert G.Stockwell. The John C. Winston 
Co., Chicago. 295 pages, 542x8. Price, $1.50. 


There is an intense interest among many persons today in such 
questions as the one which forms the title of this book. The interest is 
proved also by the fact that the present volume is the second and re- 
vised edition of a similar work, which sold out in a comparatively short 
time. Herbert G.Stockwell is a layman who was led to the study of 
the Bible on matters eschatological by the very interest evinced by his 
friends in the question “Where are the dead?” His purpose in writing 
the book was “to give consolation to those who sorrow for departed 
loved ones,” his specific aim being “to show that the instinctive feeling 
that they are thoroughly alive is confirmed in the Bible.” Unfortunately 
the writer does not always set forth the Scriptural truth on the sub- 
jects which he treats but gleans his doctrines from subjective human 
feeling, either his own or that of others (e.g., again and again the author 
quotes Swedenborg). While not directly teaching a millennium, he 
quotes with approval authors that speak of a millennial reign of Christ. 
(P. 28.) He assumes the possibility of a conversion after death (p. 31 ff.), 
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and this in the “near-hereafter,” in the abode of the spirits after death, 
in which they are prepared for the “far-hereafter,” or heaven (p. 51 ff.), 
or for hell (a subject which he treats too meagerly). In heaven the 
blessed saints become angels, who serve the Lord as also such souls as 
are in the world of spirits, the “near-hereafter.” (P. 292 and others.) 
The writer nowhere teaches salvation by grace through faith in Christ 
but rather awards eternal life as a recompense to those who tried to 
lead a good life. (P.244 and others.) In heaven no new marriages will 
take place, but the marriage union established upon earth between hus- 
band and wife continues. (P. 180 ff.) In heaven there will be growth 
in service and good works. These are some of the many errors which 
are taught in this popular book, which is written so invitingly, pleas- 
ingly, and deceivingly that we are not a bit astonished that its sale has 
been quite gratifying to both the author and the publisher. What we 
need in our own circles is a book on the same subject but one setting 
forth the whole, pure doctrine of God’s Word on the matter for warning 
and for consolation. J. THEODORE MUELLER 


The Faith of the Church. By Charles M. Jacobs, late president of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia. United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 114 pages, 742x5%. Price, 
$1.00. May be ordered through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 
S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


These addresses on the oldest creed of the Christian Church were 
delivered in the chapel of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Mount 


Airy during the academic year of 1936-1937. Their purpose was not so 
much the formal presentation of the dogmatic truths contained in this 
creed as the emphasizing of the personal religious values which it 
possesses. There are fourteen addresses in all. They are direct, fervent, 
and heart-searching. Dr. Jacobs shows himself a master of style, with 
an unusual ability to present profound truths in a simple, yet beautiful, 
eloquent, and edifying manner. He is never trite and never wordy. Nor 
does he hide paucity of thought behind theological catch-phrases. In 
fact, he avoids as much as possible the theological terminology of the 
lecture hall and couches his thoughts in language that the layman as 
well as the clergyman can readily understand. As his special branch 
of theology was church history, it was inevitable that he should weave 
into his discussion the historial background of the Apostolicum; but 
this is never inapropos nor tiresome; rather does he thereby clarify and 
enlighten. 

In his introductory address he well says: “The Creed was kept down 
to 110 words, including the Amen at the end. It contains only the what 
of faith and leaves the how and why to the theologians. This utter 
simplicity is one of the reasons why this Creed has kept its place through 
all these centuries. Theologies have come and gone and been forgotten; 
arguments for and against this or that belief have had their day of 
cogency, then lost their pith and fallen out of use; social revolutions and 
intellectual revolutions have swept the world in successive waves and 
changed our modes and our thought-ways; — but the Creed has not been 
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altered. In thirteen centuries it has had no additions and in eighteen 
centuries no subtractions. It still lives as in the days when it was young. 
One generation learns it from another and passes it on to the genera- 
tion yet to come; when we say it we are echoing the chorus that has 
sounded in all the Christian centuries, saying, ‘I believe.’” 

Jacobs clearly shows the fallacy of the modern slogan “Deeds not 
creeds”: “What we believe does matter; it is what we live by, unless 
our living is a sham.” Against the present trend toward atheism he 
argues: “Atheism is inconsistent. It does not do away with God at all. 
It runs out at last into a boundless polytheism by making every man 
his own god.” 

In his discussion of creation the author sets up a strong argument 
against mechanistic evolution. After emphasizing the divine fiat in 
creation, he states: “We are not concerned, as Christian believers, with 
the method by which God brought the world into existence, nor are 
we interested in the number and the nature of the steps that lie be- 
tween His purpose and its fulfilment. But we are convinced that the 
world and all it contains comes from God’s hand. The power and the 
purpose and the plan are His.” As to the “days” of creation, the author 
seems to consider them periods. 

Dr. Jacobs’s discussion of the Second Article is an eloquent and im- 
pressive acceptance of the deity of our Lord and His atonement. He is 
not clear, however, on the vicarious nature of that atonement. The 
chapter on the Descent will no doubt arouse much discussion. He 
frankly states that the clause “He descended into hell” was not univer- 
sally accepted in the Church until the sixth century, points to the fact 
that the Formula of Concord says that we shall do well not to inquire 
too curiously concerning it, and then gives his own pious hope that it 
was, not a descent for the purpose of declaring judgment on the souls 
of the unbelievers, but to show Himself both as Lord and Savior to those 
who knew Him not, and had no occasion to know Him, in this life, thus 
departing from the views of Quenstedt and other Lutheran dogmaticians. 

Space will not permit a detailed discussion of other points, nor is it 
necessary to do so. The little volume must be read. One will not always 
agree with every statement or argument, nor could that be expected, 
but we believe that our pastors will do well to add this book to their 
libraries and that they will find it in many respects to be a timely and 
able apology of the Creed that is so dear to us. It is unfortunate that 
a few slips were not caught by the editor and proof-reader, such as 
attributing the prayer “Help Thou mine unbelief” to Peter. 

W. G. Potack 
Utterances of Jesus. By William H.T.Dau. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 161 pages, 54% x8. Price, $1.50. 

We gladly announce this volume of brief addresses by Dr. Dau, who 
was a member of our St. Louis theological faculty from 1905 to 1926. His 
former students, as also many others, will be delighted to read these 
evangelical messages. The style is not heavy, the diction is simple, the 
contents are edifying. These addresses, says Dr. Dau in his foreword, 
“go out as a witness to the Jesus of the Scriptures, who has been preached 
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for a lifetime. Utterances of Jesus are exhibited in their contextual 
setting, and the chief aim is to bring out fully their evident purpose 
and import.” Pastors will find in these addresses material for sermons. 

In his first address Dr. Dau says: “This fact gives to the utterances 
of Jesus a dignity, a sublimity, a majesty, such as cannot be accorded 
to any other words ever spoken on this earth. Though uttered by a man, 
they are not a mere man’s words, no matter how great, wise, noble, and 
good he may have been in the estimation of his fellow-men. They are 
utterances of God in the speech of men, and He who uttered them is 
Himself God, come on an errand from the eternal Deity to make them 
known to men. These utterances, moreover, deal not with any temporary 
and transient interests of men alone within the limited span of life here 
below but with the life beyond, for which men’s present life is but 
a preparation and probation. They aim not only to set up man in a pure 
and noble manhood after the divine image in which he was created; 
not only to establish true and righteous relations between men in a uni- 
versal brotherhood, but chiefly and primarily to set fallen man right 
with the God whom he has offended, to make him understand the hor- 
rible crime of sinning against his Maker, and the divine mercy that 
comes to him in his lost condition with an unbelievably great loving- 
kindness and an astonishingly free, unconditioned offer of salvation by 
faith in the Redeemer, Jesus Christ.” (Pages 16,17.) 

From the last address we quote: “This twofold mission of Christians, 
by sound teaching of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, and by godly 
conduct, is perennial. In all ages the Christian Church, its pastors, 
teachers, theologians, with all its members, old and young, have had to 
face and to stay the unsoundness of men’s thoughts regarding God and 
divine matters and the corrupting practises in men’s lives that were 
shaping themselves in accordance with those thoughts. The early Chris- 
tian Church grew up amid intellectual and moral dung-heaps and 
morasses of the Jewish, Greek, and Roman world. The forms of 
putrescence surrounding it bore different labels in later ages, but it was 
always essentially the same corruption in which mankind was steeped 
since it became alienated from the true God and from life with God 
through the incoming of sin and the commencement of Satan’s dominion 
over men. In our time the Christians everywhere and their organized 
church forces are opposing false teachings of Christianity, false religious 
movements, false philosophies, and false ethics that are eating into the 
lives of men by upholding the true teachings of Jesus regarding sin 
and the forgiveness of sin for His sake, by applying the principles of 
righteousness and purity, and setting men an example by living soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.” (Pages 158, 159.) 

J. H.C. Frrrz 
Fathers and Founders. By W.G. Polack. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. 79 pages. Price, paper-bound, 20 cts. 

This is the history of the fathers and founders of our Synod, a memo- 
rial booklet for this centennial year. The first chapters present the Ger- 
man background, showing the causes that motivated the emigration of 
these staunch and faithful Lutherans; then follows the story of the 
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Saxons, of Pastor Wyneken, and of the Franconians under Craemer; then 
the founding of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. Special 
stress is laid on the fact that from the very first they provided above all 
for the education of the children and the training of ministers and teach- 
ers for the future, though this necessitated great sacrifices and required 
a faith and trust in divine help that puts us to shame. Rightly is this 
emphasized; for to these efforts is due, above all, the permanence, the 
growth, and the success of these hundred years. — Only a small book and 
a ridiculously small price; it would be a pity if the end of this year 
should not find the book in every home in our Church. It should be 
spread broadcast, so that all of us may the better learn what God hath 
wrought for us and appreciate His blessings. Particularly should the 
book be used in Bible classes and young people’s societies. I do not mean 
that it is too elementary for older people; quite the contrary; Professor 
Polack has the happy faculty of, as we say, “writing down” to the 
younger generation, though this phrase is usually misunderstood; it takes 
more to make history interesting to the young than to the old. Credite 
experto! — Many pictures and reproductions of interesting and valuable 
documents are included in the booklet. THEO. HOYER 
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